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Peace by Ordeal 


An account, from first-hand sources, of the negotiation 
and signature of the Anglo-Irish Treaty, 1921 


FRANK PAKENHAM 


‘An excellent piece of historical writing. 





[PRICE OD. 
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. . . . . ' 
‘It is impossible to imagine a more scrupulously 


It is a good deal more than that, it is an 
attempt to paint the background against 
which the present troubled relations between 
Great Britain and the Irish Free State become 
intelligible.’ 

ROBERT LYND in the NEWS CHRONICLE 


fair presentation of the facts.’ 

COMPTON MACKENZIE in the DAILY MAIL 
‘It is a book of great historical value. for 
Mr. Packenl has had access locuments 
Mr. Packenham has had access to documents 
of supreme importance which have not been 
used before.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 5s. 
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Arnold Bennett 


a portrait done at home, together with 
170 Letters from A.B. 
DOROTHY CHESTON BENNETT 
‘This is an extraordinary book, and the 
letters, even more than the biography, reveal 
the kind of man that Bennett was. This is 
the purpose of biography, and admirably it is 
served here.” SYLVIA LYND in the NEWS CHRONICLE 
‘A spirited and extraordinarily appealing 
sketch — the sort to which one often turns 
back, after gazing at the full official portrait, 
to find something that has been missed there.’ 

SUNDAY TIMES 
‘The beok is the most perceptive available 
writing about A.B. in his daily life. 
lurthermore, some of the letters are de- 
cidedly fine.’ 


FRANK SWINNERTON in the SPECTATOR 10s. 6d. 


Portrait of Ianthe 
being a study of 

Jane Digby, Lady Ellenborough 
BE. M. ODDIE 


‘Jane Dighy was born in 1807. In 1824 
she was married to Lord Ellenborough, and 
in 1830 she was divorced. Her series of 
lovers was large and honorific, and her 
experiences led her to Damascus. When 
approaching the age of fifty she married a 
Bedouin of high family named Medjuel e! 
Mezrab. The narrative achieves attention 
and the vivid presentation of a beautiful 
eccentric.” EDMUND BLUNDEN for the BOOK SOCIETY 


“Mrs. Oddie must be congratulated upon her 
very rich find, she has obtained material 
as strange as any that can ever come the way 
of the biographer.” Dairy TELEGRAPH 12s. 6d, 
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Platkops Children by PAULINE SMITH 


* Pauline Smith wrote, a couple of years ago, a little book called “A.B.” 
Arnold Bennett in a charming light as a gardener of shy plants of talent. 
new book which shows once more how sound his judgment was. 


which showed 
Here is a 


*Platkops Children’ 


contains a dozen stories related by a small child in child’s language, concerning life 


in a South African village. 


It is all very slight but magnificently certain. 
tells. ‘The great thing is that it is the product of knowledge. 


Il'very stroke 
Pauline Smith 


knows the South African scene as intimately as Olive Schreiner did, and here it is 
spread out for us under the charming light of early morning. 


HOWARD SPRING in the EVENING STANDARD. Iustrated by BARBARA SHAW. 


All prices are net 


7s. Od. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


T would be a mistake to attach too much weight to 
the confident declarations of various organs of the 
Paris Press on France’s policy respecting Abyssinia, 
and it is a pity that London papers should base their 
headlines on nothing more solid than some dogmatic 
assertion of Le Matin or Excelsior. It is quite true that 
the French Government, with plenty of domestic problems 
on its hands, and with good reason for anxiety as to what 
the rival mass meetings of Right and Left in Paris streets 
on July 14th may bring forth, is disposed to temporize 
as long as possible over external difficulties. But that 
cannot go on for ever, particularly if the League Council 
meets, as it may have to do, at an early date. Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech in the House of Commons will have been 
delivered before these words appear, and it will no 
doubt be designed, among other purposes, to create an 
atmosphere of cordiality between this country and 
France. It is so overwhelmingly to France’s interest on 
every ground to avoid a crisis in the affairs of the League 
that M. Laval will certainly not be hesitant to discuss 
with Mr. Eden, either personally or through Ambassadors, 
any proposal out of which a solution short of war may 
emerge. The prospects of success in the search for a 
solution may not be bright, but they will be incomparably 
brighter if France and Britain are known to be working at 
the problem in a spirit of genuine co-operation. 
* * * * 
The Arms Embargo Problem 
arising out of the existing tension 
between Italy and Abyssinia is dealt with in a Note 
addressed by the Abyssinian Government to Great 
Britain, France and Belgium, protesting against the 
Italian demand that European countries should refuse 
to supply Abyssinia with arms. The protest is fully 
justified. There is no reason whatever why the Abyssinian 
Government should not purchase arms in time of peace, 


One direct issue 


| and for Great Britain or any other manufacturing country 


to stop supplies to her at a moment when Italy is massing 
men and munitions on her borders with avowedly aggres- 
sive intent would be a flagrantly unneutral act. To refuse 
arms both to Italy and to Abyssinia would be little better, 
for Italy has her own manufacturing resources and 
Abyssinia has none. The right way to use an arms embargo 
is to apply it to a disputant pronounced by the League 
of Nations to be in the wrong. That was done in the 
‘ase of the Bolivia-Paraguay conflict, and though its 
effect in that particular case was apparently small, 
the principle was none the less right. The United States 
Senate, before which the question of American neutrality 
is about to be brought in a concrete form, would do well 
to recognize how inequitably the superficially equitable 
refusal of arms to both combatants indiscriminately 
may work out. 
x * a * 

Austria and the Hapsburgs 

The decision of the Austrian Government to lift the 
ban on the return of members of the Hapsburg family to 
Austria, and to restore their confiscated property or its 
equivalent, means at the moment no more than it purports 
to mean, but it obviously brings nearer the possibility of 
the elevation of the Archduke Otto to the Austrian throne ; 
treaty prohibitions are at a discount today and the 
veto on re-establishment of a Hapsburg monarchy has 
no actual treaty sanction behind it. The Archduke 
Otto has many attractive qualities, as an article in another 
column by a writer who knows him well indicates, and 
in itself his accession might have good results in supplying 
the people of Austria with a new rallying-point. Austria 
under a monarchy, moreover, would be much less likely 
to welcome the idea of union with a Nazi Germany. 
For that reason a monarchist move might rouse Heir 
Hitler incaleulably. The reactions elsewhere are 
casy to gauge. Czechoslovakia apparently views the 
prospect with equanimity, but Rumania and Jugoslavia, 


less 
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alarmed at the possible effect on some of their minorities 
who were once subjects of the Dual Monarchy, are already 
concerting a protest. 

* * * * 
Germany’s New Navy 

What is important about the German naval figures just 

disclosed is not the fact that Germany is proposing to 
equip herself with 25,000-ton battle cruisers—all that is 
well within the four corners of the recent naval agreement 
—hbut that vessels of this magnitude could be laid down in 
complete secrecy. There is, of course, a drastic censorship 
which has completely robbed the papers of any initiative or 
enterprise in news-getting, and there is no reason to 
believe that anything but preliminary steps in the con- 
struction of the vessels have been taken. But the 
incident demonstrates conclusively the need for effective 
international supervision of any disarmament agreement 
that may be concluded. As for the naval agreement itself, 
though it continues to be the object of bitter criticism on 
the Continent, it is more than ever obvious that the only 
alternative would have been unrestricted building on 
Germany’s part. Even the prospect that Germany will 
soon have a fleet a third the size of Britain’s is precipitating 
a naval race that must end for some nations at least in 
war or beggary or both. With Italy building two 
35,000-ton battleships even the modest reduction to a 
25,000 tons maximum proposed by this country is ruled 
out. But endeavours at limitation must continue in the 
hope that the prospect of bankruptcy or some sudden and 
unexpected return to sanity may after all enable an agree- 
ment to be reached before the deluge comes. 

* * * * 
Church and State in Germany 

The German Government is renewing its war on the 

Churches. At the moment the attack is directed 
primarily against the Roman Catholics, but there is no 
sign of the conflict between the Government and the 
Protestant Confessional Synod being resolved. The 
new paganism, which is still gathering strength, is com- 
prehensively opposed to Christianity under any guise. 
With the Catholics the immediate quarrel is over steriliza- 
tion, which the Government imposes in certain cases 
and the Vatican roundly condemns, and the training of 
youth generally—the question incidentally which pre- 
cipitated the main conflict between Fascism and 
Catholicism in Italy. To the totalitarian State the rival 
claims of the State and the Church to the plastic mind 
of youth are irreconcilable. In Italy a modus vivendi 
has been reached. The rigid temper of Prussianism will 
make agreement far less easy in Germany. Meanwhile 
the persecution of Jews continues, and. there are good 
reasons for believing that terrorism behind the walls of 
prisons and concentration camps persists, though few 
evidences of it get into print. The State is of course 
powerful enough to crush any attempt at open opposition, 
but the methods of menace and suppression to which the 
Government is still compelled to resort demonstrate the 
absence of all fusion of spirit. 

* * * * 
Canadian Election Prospects 


The prospects of a victory for the Liberals in Canada 
at the coming General Election (probably next month) 
are considerably increased by the decision of Mr. H. H. 
Stevens, formerly Minister of Trade and Commerce in 
Mr. Bennett's Cabinet, to form a new party of his own. 
Mr. Stevens resigned from the Cabinet after a conflict 
caused by his action in publishing prematurely a brochure 
based on evidence given before an official Price Spreads 
Commission, of which he was chairman. The new party 


has so far neither name, organization nor programme, 
but Mr. Stevens, who is to tour the Dominion for it, is 


likely to launch an attack on Big Business and its <p}, 
social practices, as well understood in the United State, 
and well enough in Canada. Mr. Bennett in the lag 
months of his administration made a sudden swing to the 
Left, but the prospects of Liberal success remain up. 
impaired, and various electoral successes in the provinces 
have strengthened them further. Mr. Stevens’ party 
can hardly hope to achieve much itself, but its creation, 
should deprive Mr. Bennett of his last slender chance of 
retaining office. Negotiations on such matters as the 
Ottawa agreements will take on a very different aspect jf 
Mr. Mackenzie King, with his Free Trade convictions, 
returns to power. 
x * * * 


Mr. Baldwin on Unemployment 


Mr. Baldwin’s speech in the unemployment debate on 
Tuesday was disappointing to many of his supporters iy 
the House of Commons. It is not enough to congratulate 
ourselves on the reduction of unemployment to tw 
millions ; nor is it very reassuring to know that trans. 
ference of labour from the depressed to the prosperow) 
areas is continuing. The country is now looking for «i 
sign from the Government about the next constructive) 
step for dealing with the kernel of the problem. _ Is it 
prepared to apply on a generous scale the method which 
it has adopted in a single case, where it guaranteed a loah 
of £35,000,000 for developing London transport ? Sir 
Basil Blackett suggests on another page that ten time 4 
that amount might profitably be devoted to electrifica- 
tion and other major projects elsewhere. A comprehet: 
sive scheme of national development for equipping the] 
whole country as it should be equipped is what is wanted, 
not haphazard application of the stimulus here andl? 
there to some favoured neighbourhood, tending, as it 7 
likely to do, to emphasize the difference between the de 
pressed and the prosperous regions. The speech as aj 
whole was negative and disappointing. 


Bee as, 


eae: 


























* * * * 
The Tragedy of Childbirth 

Arresting and profoundly disturbing figures on Geatls 
in childbirth in certain regions in Scot'and are contained 4 
in the report of a Ministry of Health committee published 
on Monday. Out of 39,205 births examined there wer 
2.465 maternal deaths, and out of the 2,465 no fewah 
than 1,447, or 58.7°/,, were declared to have been avoidable, 
some being due to faulty technique on the part of docta 
or midwife, some to negligence on the part of the patient 
herself. It may well be true that malnutrition is alw 7 
a factor of importance. It is certain at any rat) 
that society cannot afford to let women be without 
adequate means at the time of child-birth; and Si 
Kingsley Wood, responding to pressure from the Hous 
of Commons last Monday when the Health Insurance Bil 
was in Committee, did well in promising to reconside 
the provision for maternity benefit. 

* * * * 

Land Settlement for the Unemployed 


Mr. Stewart, the Commissioner for the Special Areas 
of England and Wales, is making progress with his 
schemes for the settlement of families from the distressed 
areas on the land. Of the 2,000 families for whom pro 
vision will be made the majority will be settled in groups 7 
of about 40 each under the auspices of the Land Scttle F 
ment Association. But the Association is not concernet 7 
only with the distressed areas. So far as unemployed > 
from these regions are concerned the Commission has) 
ample funds for financing the undertaking. But so far 2 
the unemployed of other areas are concerned, the Associa: 
tion must depend on the pound-for-pound contributiol 
offered by the Government, and is therefore dependent 
for half the capital on voluntary contributions. This 
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will obviously limit the scope of its operations, though in 
Lancashire and other districts the problem of unemploy- 
ment is not very much less acute than in Durham. Per- 
haps it is as well that this particular scheme should be 
tried out on a moderate scale at first; but if it should 
prove a success there will be no excuse for letting financial 
considerations stand in the way of its extension on the 
largest possible scale. 
* * * * 

Sailors’ Lives 

Twe cargo boats which sank in the Atiantic with their 
crews, the ‘Millpool’ in October last, the ‘ Blairgowrie ’ 
in February, have recently been the subject of Inquiry. 


In the latter case the Court has now declared its 
findings. It is disquieting to note the discrepancy 


between the favourable evidence given by surveyors and 
other experts who had the duty of reporting on her, and 
the unfavourable evidence of officers and men who had 
served in her at sea, In heavy seas she shipped water, 
her shell in various areas cracked, rivets worked loose, 
and water accumulated. It was shown that she had 
serious defects as a sea-going ship, that entries about 
soundings were falsified, and that though ‘ technically ” 
she had a suflicient complement of deck-hands, as a 
practical matter she had not. No “ wrongful act ” could 
be proved against the owners, and yet it appears that 
much was wrong, and that those who served in her knew 
it. There should be a drastic revision of the regulations 
with the least possible delay. When so many good ships 
are laid up it is peculiarly shocking that men should be 
sent to sea in unseaworthy vessels. 
* * * * 

Ribbon Development Bill This Session 

Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, on behalf of the Oxford Preserva- 
tion Trust, ealls attention in The Times to the urgency 
of the case for putting the Ribbon Development Bill 
on the Statute Book this session. The speculators who 
are interested in exploiting the frontage values know 
that they can do no more than defer the measure for a 
year ; but in the course of that year hundreds of miles of 
road-sides might be built on and more of those built-up 
areas created where two out of three of the deaths on the 
roads occur—four out of five in the case of children. 
There is an obvious danger that their spokesmen will 
try to protract the Committee's work. If, in spite of 
their efforts, the Government insists on seeing the Bill 
through this session it will not only have preserved 
hundreds of miles of main road for the purpose for which 
they were constructed, but will, as Mr. Fisher, without 
exaggeration points out, have saved the lives of hundreds 
of children. The Bill ought to be strengthened in Com- 
mittee. But passed in one form or another this session 
it must be. 

* * * * 

Unemployment Returns 

The unemployment figures on June 24th just failed to 
fall below the two million figure, the total number of 
persons on the registers being 2,000,110—the lowest 
recorded since July, 1939. Large as this figure still is, it 
should be considered side by side with the remarkable 
fact that the number of insured persons employed on that 
date, 10,361,000, was the highest ever recorded. Con- 
sidering the industrial side of the same question, we may 
observe that the whole industrial production was (accord- 
ing to Sir John Simon) within 1 per cent. of the 1929 
level. This is equivalent to saying that the national pro- 
duction has not appreciably fallen off absolutely since 
the prosperous year of 1929, but shows no increase 
corresponding to the increase of population. The absolute 
reduction in America, France and Germany has been 
34, 29, and 15 per cent. respectively. But we cannot 
continually plume ourselves on the fact that others have 
suffered more catastrophically than ourselves. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The censure 
motion on unemployment emphasised the tragic fact that 
the Government, in spite of its success in reducing 
unemployment, has as yet no remedy for the “ special 
areas.” The debate opened hopefully when it appeared 
that Mr. Baldwin, in answer to the usual knock-about 
party attack by Mr. Greenwood, was determined to resist 
all temptation to meet gibe with gibe. He began by 
insisting that in spite of the very satisfactory reduction 
of the total of the workless to a figure lower by 308,000 
than “ at the time of the last vote of censure,” there was 
no cause for complacency. A packed House then settled 
down to await the production of a constructive policy, 
but none was forthcoming. The speech was, as always, 
sincere and dignified, but it might have been delivered 
from a brief supplied by the Central Conservative Office 
to a back-bench member anxious to justify the record of 
the Government to the annual meeting of his association. 
Beyond an appeal to employers to build new factories in 
the areas where they are most socially needed and a 
promise of the publication of the report of the Commis- 
sioners who, it is well known, have discovered no real 
remedy, there was nothing in the speech that could bring 
any hope to those imprisoned in these devastated regions. 
It was not surprising that when Mr. Baldwin sat down 
there was silence. 

* * * * 

The remainder of the debate took the course now 
familiar to Parliament and the country since the first 
post-War slump fifteen years ago. Sir Archibald Sinclair 
for the Liberals made a spirited defence of free Trade to an 
empty House. Capt. Harold Macmillan demanded a 
drastic policy of Public Works and the dead hours when 
all but a handful had fled to dinner were filled with 
the dreary drip of desultory denunciation, enlivened by 
one capable speech from Mr. Martin, who is of the Harold 
Macmillan school of thought and compared Mr. Baldwin 
with ‘a prehistoric animal that became extinct because 
it delayed too long to adapt itself to a changing world.” 

* * * * 

The House filled again for Sir Stafford Cripps who 
wound up for the Labour Party, and there followed the 
usual exciting acrimonies of the closing stages of a Parlia- 
mentary field-day. Sir Stafford did produce one 
significant set of figures which demands attention. 
In 1,975 companies there had been an_ increase 
in the first quarter of 1934, compared with 
a corresponding period in 1933, “of 28.9 per cent. 
in the profits which were returned and on the other 
hand the increase in money wages between 1933 and 1934 
was only a half of 1 per cent., and the increase in the first 
months of this year had been even less.’ Such statistics 
are a challenge to the capacity of the capitalist system to 
distribute wealth on a fair basis between profits and 
wages, which ought to be met. Sir John Simon preferred 
party polemics and in a speech that was really a model of 
its kind, delivered a blistering attack on the Labour 
Opposition, which will supply a six months’ supply of 
ammunition to Government supporters in the country. 

* * * * 


as 


There was some sympathy for Sir Herbert Samuel's 
attack on Wednesday on the multiplication of offices in 
the new Government. None question the wisdom of the 
inclusion of men like Lord Eustace Perey or Mr. Eden, 
but it is felt that there are already sufficient offices that 
carry with them few departmental duties without adding 
to their number. There is, for instance, the Chancellor- 
ship of the Duchy of Lancaster. The work entailed 
there is stated to be about two hours a week. Then 
there is the office of Lord Privy Seal. It entails no depart- 
mental work at all. These are occupied respectively by 


Mr. J. C. C. Davidson and Lord Londonderry. 
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ABYSSINIA AND BRITISH POLICY Itali 

play 

HERE is one souree to which every student unknown.  <A_ great ‘deal may—almost certainly part. 
of international affairs turns automatically will—depend on_ procedure. The dispute mug prec’ 

for an authoritative and objective presentation be brought into the open and kept there. If the Leag 
of relevant facts. That is The Statesman’s Year- conciliation proceedings at the Hague break down, over 
Book. One or two extracts from the article on as they have apparently done already, the matter goes fa full 
Abyssinia in the current issue of that work form a back to the Council of the League of Nations and is ai 


useful starting-point for discussion of the Italo- 
Abyssinian controversy : 

* By the convention of Addis Ababa of Oct. 26th, 
1896. between Italy and King Menelik the inde- 
pendence of Abyssinia was recognized.” 

* Under an agreement signed Dec. 13th, 1906, on 
behalf of Great Britain, France and Italy the three 
Powers undertake to respect and endeavour to 
preserve the integrity of Abyssinia.” 


“On Aug. 2nd, 1928, Italy and Abyssinia 
signed a treaty of friendship and arbitration 


providing for arbitration in all disputes for a 

period of twenty vears.” 
the more general obligations assumed by Italy as a 
signatory of the League of Nations Covenant and 
the Kellogg Pact are too familiar to need citation, 
but it is worth recalling that the admission of 
Abyssinia to membership of the League of Nations 
in 1923 was weleomed with marked cordiality by 
the Italian delegate, and that this was after the 
Fascist revolution. That is the background to such 
declarations as that made by Signor Mussolini on 
Saturday that Italy is resolved to carry through her 
attack on Abyssinia at all costs, and the information 
vouchsafed by Rome correspondents that the assault 
will begin as soon as the rainy season ends. 

That, too, constitutes the situation which confronts 
the League of Nations and the British Government, 
representing a leading member of the League. What 
for the all but unanswerable question must 
be faced—can cach of them adopt if the crisis 
develops is it threatened? The responsibility on 
heth is immense, for there can be no question here, 
as in the case of the seizure of Mukden, that the 
League is being faced with a sudden fait accompli 
effected by a Far Eastern Power at the other end 
of Asia, and no pretence of the smallest moral or 
‘egal justification for the projected attack on an inde- 
pendent State. Preparations are being carried 
torward methodically and defiantly in contemptuous 
disregard alike for the opinion of the world and 
the treaties to which Italy’s signature is set. 
That is the crude and naked fact, and a League of 
ations that sat by and watched that happen without 
a protest is a League for whose continued existence 
no sufficient reason could be advanced. The League 
stands or falls by the observance of undertakings 
between its members. If that bond fails the stage is 
left to the brute forces of Realpolitik and sacro 


poliev - 


tor 


egoisme—and the languages from which those terms 

are borrowed are sufficient indication of the quarters 
where the first danger may emerge. 

For the League the problem is only incidentally 

how to save Abyssinia. Fundamentally, it is how to 

It can do it, given courage and loyalty 

part of two or three of its leading States, 


save itself. 
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but what supply of those qualities is available is still 


untenable positions will have to be assumed—o 
abandoned—in the eyes of the world. Again 
and again, in the history of the League, they 
have been abandoned as a result of publicity. Signor 
Mussolini himself retreated when this dispute in its 
earlier phases was before the Council in May. Let 
Italy make her case against Abyssinia in public. The 


M 





Council must consider it and formulate a report on road 
it. States like Great Britain and France will have week 
to make their position clear—in public. If a unani- with 
mous report is reached, both disputants are pledged F of 1 
to aeeept it, and whichever does not proclaims & _* 
itself indisputably in the wrong. If it is not unanimous the | 
both States are still pledged to kcep the peace for add 
at least three months more. If either fails, again @te 
it puts itself indisputably in the wrong. In that #@ PrOY’ 
event various courses of action by League States regul 
are provided for in the Covenant. They should be gand 
considered, if necessary on the motion of Great " 
Britain, and the attitude of members of the Council fe 724 
diselosed—in public. United action would make * ™ 
an Abyssinian war impossible. This country cannot PP" 
take isolated action. That is not in question. But it > ~ 
‘an and must in case of need put itself right with its the | 
conscience and the world by proposing that the a 
0 ar 


machinery of the Covenant be set in action and 
oe, It 


throwing on others the onus of refusal. 








But we have not reached that poimt yet. Italy trathi 
claims to have a case against Abyssinia and she is § of ™ 
entitled to a fair, a scrupulously fair, hearing, @ of ™ 
if she is prepared to put it, at Geneva. She claims, 2 5° 
it is understood, that Abyssinia is a karbarous State FH [en 
where slave-trading and slave-raiding prevail, that 7 the 
it never ought to have been admitted to the League town 
and that it ought to be expelled from the League (Was 
and reduced to the status of a protectorate or a colony varie 
(of Italy) now. That will not do. Whether Abyssinia beha 
should have been admitted to the League is an open F 4isas 
question, but she was in fact admitted, with Italy’s B of ¢ 
open approval, and conditions in the country are port: 
not worse than they were then. On the contrary, they actin 
are better, though very far from what they should be. only 
That, in the matter of slavery, is established by [Whe 
the reports of the League’s Advisory Committee 4 by 9 
on the subject. they 

None the less, if Italy’s case against Abyssinia is F to th 
genuine, and not a mere excuse for imperialist | out 
expansion, it can not only be heard but heard sym- | eld 
pathetically, and definite action taken on it. If it their 
is true that Abyssinia is an “ unworthy ” member of mot 
the League, as in some respects she may be, the F ™ot' 
business of the League is to help her to become a — t™| 
worthy one. If as a result of League discussion F124 
the Emperor Haile Silassie is saved from an attack hous 
by Italy, the least he can do in return is to fall in neve 
with any reasonable proposals for assistance in W 
the organization of his country, and in particular hum 
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in the suppression of slavery. In any such scheme 
Italian experts, civil and military, might properly 
play a prominent, though certainly not an exclusive, 
part. There can be no justification, as there is no 
precedent, for the expulsion of Abyssinia from the 
League or the allocation to any State of a mandate 
over her. But League assistance, to equip her for 
a fuller discharge of her obligations under the Covenant 
js another matter. There is a strong case for a 


THE BEHAVIOUR 


M* HORE-BELISHA spoke with becoming 

reserve last Saturday about the reductions in 
road casualties that were recorded for the sixteen 
weeks ended June 29th. Whilst pointing out that, 
with more cars on the roads, there were reductions 
of 17.8 per cent. in the number of killed and 9.2 
per cent. in the number of injured as compared with 
the same period last year, he was constrained to 
add that there were signs that this more vigilant 
attitude among drivers was weakening. The im- 
provement has doubtless been in part due to stricter 
regulations and supervision, and in part to propa- 
ganda. The best and _ strictest regulations that 
can be devised will not alone suffice to make the 
roads safe. 
a more active realization of the need for a universal 
practice of road-chivalry. It is only when there 
is “ consideration for others”? among all who use 
the highways—motorists, cyclists, pedestrians—that 
the disgrace of slaughter and injury will be brought 
to an end. 

It is not only in this spectacular evil of road 
traffic that we need to realize how much the decency 
of modern life depends on the voluntary right action 
of members of the public and the development of 
a sense of duty in apparently trifling matters. 
Generations ago dwellers in the country acquired 
the habit of shutting gates—a duty of which the 
townsman, who knew nothing about straying cattle, 
was ignorant. In modern life there is an increasing 
variety of new practices which call for a code of 
behaviour if widespread inconveniences and even 
disaster are to be avoided. In innumerable spheres 
of conduct crowd-activity has become more im- 
portant —the activity of large numbers of individuals 
acting separately yet in close juxtaposition. Not 
only are the crowds, as always, living in the towns, 
where they are subject to rules imposed upon them 
by neighbourliness and sanitary inspectors, but now 
they are constantly invading areas not before familiar 
to them, pouring in streams over the roads, spreading 
out over the sea-coasts, swarming over hills and 
fields. and picnicking by the riverside. They have 
their new engines of locomotion—motor-cars and 
motor-cycles ;_ their new devices for making noise— 
motor-horns, gramophones, wireless sets; and new 
temptations to leave the remnants of meals by the 
roadside to the discomfort of others. The tidiest of 
housewives may be a disorderly pienicker if she has 
never learnt that tidiness is a virtue outside the house. 

Wherever we turn we observe new ways in which 
human beings, removed from the orderliness of 


There must be, as the Minister said, 


temporary League Commission on the delimitation 
of frontiers, and for permanent commissioners to 
assist in executing measures for the prevention of 
slave raiding across the frontier and for accelerating 
the release of existing slaves within the country. 
Other experts could assist the Government to open 
up the country to external trade on the principle of 
the open door. If Italy has any constructive proposals 
to make along those lines, the world will weleome them. 


OF THE PUBLIC 


long use and wont, annoy and injure one another 
through carelessness or ignorance—cutting-in on the 
roads, emitting sudden offensive noises from motor- 
horns, riding motor-cycles innocent of silencers at 
furious speed, leaving litter in the parks and on 
the seashore, amusing themselves with loud music 
regardless of the torture it may inflict on others, 
tearing up wild flowers by the roots, making fires 
on century-old turf, or setting commons alight by 
carelessness with matches. Here are a few only 
of the annoyances which the populace inflicts upon 
itself when it is intent upon pleasures unregulated 
by tradition. It is easy to say that nuisances of 
this kind should be forbidden and offenders punished ; 
and it is certainly desirable that fear of penalties 
should play its wholesome part in restraining them. 
But laws will not be carried out in their entirety 
unless public opinion is behind them. Therefore, 
if Britain is to remain a country in which, under mod- 
ern conditions, it is moderately safe and comfort- 
able to live, the community itself will have to develop 
a code of behaviour having moral and social sanctions ; 
without certain standards of courtesy and good 
manners imposed by public opinion the amenities 
will more and more disappear and mechanized civiliza- 
tion will be a euphemism for barbarism. 

There is no lack of good will; what is wanting i; 
understanding of the evil caused. A considerable 
section of the community has already appreciated 
the modern demand upon manners. The 
keepers of the London parks report a more respectful 
attitude on the part of the public to flowers and 
lawns. Wild birds, becoming less shy, show their 
appreciation of human friendliness. Even road 
manners, if not yet good, have improved. A sound 
public opinion in matters of decorum and good 
taste has to be created by a ceaseless process of 
education. Mr. Hore-Belisha, standing for a good 
cause, has done good work in advertising his office. 
The Press has saved many lives by joining in and 
exhorting the public to play the game. The B.B.C. 
ought to devote a whole section of its programmes 
to the means by which the public can safeguard 


good 


its own amenities. 

How much may be achieved by the craft-guild 
spirit and a sense of responsibility in a common 
service is illustrated in the case of the London ‘bus- 
drivers. Among no other set of men can you 
observe better, surer, or more considerate driving. 
If all drivers drove as London *busmen do there 
would be comparatively few accidents. Might not 
the same responsibility and courtesy be promoted 
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among the whole body of motorists if, say, the Auto-. taught that it is the first duty of self-respecting 
mobile Association could persuade its members to, people to consider the needs of their neighbours 
treat one another as fellow-clubmen ? in respect of noise, elbow-room, and things that 

A ceaseless, unrelenting campaign ought to be offend the eyes—that the roads should be use 
waged by all who control the instruments of publicity carefully and musical instruments played with dis. : 
to prevent Britain from being turned into a bear-_ cretion, and that to leave litter is ill-bred. A new | i 
garden. Much could be done in the schools. What body of right opinion has to be built up in regard ¥ 
could be more important to the community than to new habits that must be acquired under new 
that children at an impressionable age should be conditions of life. 
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al ; : ; ; the N 
HE disclosures in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s memoirs that may have to be considered on a larger scale before have 


in the Daily Telegraph have attracted singularly little, long, for I gather that the old pre-War project of the sale thus | 
notice. The story they tell of the proposed arrangement of some of Portugal’s colonies to Germany is taking’ shape Mo 
for depriving this country of a Cabinet altogether in the again. There can be no question now—there was none : 
early months of 1919 is really amazing. Mr. Lloyd in 1914 of pressure on Portugal. But if she should 
George, it appears, offered Sir Austen the Chancellorship — desire to sell voluntarily, considerable populations would 
of the Exchequer without a seat in the Cabinet, explaining necessarily be transferred to another sovereignty—which FF ime 
that there could be no Cabinet at home when the Prime they might find either better or worse than the old. hensi* 
Minister, Mr. Bonar Law, and the Foreign Secretary * * * * to le 
(Mr. Balfour) were all in Paris. ‘“ His idea,” says Sir The B.B.C. in the course of the latest general post of F fousi 
Austen, “ had been not to appoint any Cabinet.” Mr. _ jts officials has created so many new offices that it is desire 
Bonar Law, however, was only to stay in Paris for a hard to decide whether any given person has moved up FE of the 
few days, coming home to be Acting Prime Minister and the ladder or down. Take Mr. Gladstone Murray, for as out 
to consult such individual Ministers as might be necessary, instance. He ceases to be Director of Information and almos 
without ever meeting them as a whole in Cabinet. The Publications, and Sir Stephen Tallents—with his remark- to vig 
King, it is not surprising to learn, was “ gravely dis- able record of service in the Baltic States, Northen ® [| | 
turbed ” at the whole proposal, and ultimately, of Ireland, the Empire Marketing Board and the Post exter 
course. it came to nothing. That the idea should ever Office—comes in from St. Martin’s-le-Grand as Director- § still b 
have been entertained is astonishing; that nothing General of Public Relations. What his precise task will B witho 
should have been heard of it (for I believe nothing has) be is not yet clear, but he can be counted on to carry it agere 
for sixteen years is hardly less so. out with energy and resouree. But Mr. Gladstone : on pu 
* = * * Murray has, I believe, in fact moved on to a position woul 
Sir Austen is instructive on another important point. of considerably greater responsibility than he held before, being 
What happened in December, 1916, when Mr. Lloyd — for, with the rank of Assistant Controller of Programmes, § tion : 
George succeeded Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister. is old — he will have under his hand all the Talks of every kind, kind 
history now, and very nearly all that could be said about it. including the News. Both News and Talks are a did n 
has been said some time ago. But not quite all. When standing target for critics, and Mr. Murray will not J prepa 
Mr. Bonar Law was deputed, on Sunday, December 3rd, lack gratuitous advice on both how and how not to do it. § when 
to carry to Mr. Asquith a perfectly friendly resolution. But he is not an easy man to deflect from his chosen § succe 
from the Conservative Ministers urging him to resign and path. Speaking generally, while promotion is always § now « 
reconstruct his Cabinet, did he give the Prime Minister welcome to those who get it, there is no excess of peace Cor 
the resolution or withhold it, leaving Mr. Asquith to and security at Broadcasting House. It m 
believe that the Conservatives had in fact decided on a * * * * . numt 
hostile ultimatum? It has frequently been stated by Mr. Herbert Morrison did some delicate skating on § natio 
Lord Beaverbrook and others (Lord Beaverbrook was  thinnish ice when he declared at the L.C.C. meeting on J the 
instigating Mr. Bonar Law throughout the negotiations) Tuesday that as Leader of the L.C.C. he repudiated  unem 
that the resolution was, if not actually given to Mr. entirely the former Minister of Transport [himself], and J labou 
Asquith, at least read textually to him. Sir Austen _ he reserved full right in the future to repudiate the present J capit: 
Chamberlain—whose evidence is contemporary, for it Leader of the Council if his responsibilities made him J and « 
takes the form of a letter he wrote five days later as accountable to.a body not the Council. The question at that 
Secretary of State for India to Lord Chelmsford, the issue was whether the L.C.C. should contribute to the forme 
Viceroy—makes it clear that Mr. Bonar Law did not even cost of a Thames tunnel at Dartford. Mr. Morrison. as % Gove 
interpret the views of his colleagues accurately, much less Minister of Transport in 1930, thought it should. Mr. = more 
hand over the resolution. If he had, Mr. Asquith would Morrison, as L.C.C. leader in 1935, thought it should not. empl 
in all probability have kept his Unionist colleagues with Jt is arguable, of course, that various circumstances have wortl 
him, and Mr. Lloyd George never—certainly not at that changed in the interval and that in any case the question met 
moment—have become Prime Minister. The conse- js only one of expediency. But Mr. Morrison’s words on (% assun 
quences of that might have been good or bad. Buta great the face of them suggest that it is perfectly reasonable for J as a 
deal of subsequent history would have been different. a man to change his convictions whenever he changes his § progr 
. . . . office—a deplorable doctrine. | count 
Lord Lugard’s letter in The Times on Wednesday, * * . ? The ; 
explaining that the strip of British Somaliland “ offered ” The best commentary I have had on the state of & big s: 
to Abyssinia is, apart from the port of Zeita, a waterless | Europe comes from a particularly well-informed traveller gain 
and unpopulated patch of sand, puts Mr. Eden’s tentative | who has just got home after visiting half a dozen European 
proposal to Signor Mussolini in the right proportion, and capitals, and seeing persons in high authority in all of Is 
it is singularly interesting to learn that Lord Lugard them. He did a similar trip some fifteen months ago. — not v 
himself proposed precisely the same transfer fifteen years Then everyone was talking about what would happen if —} —— 
ago. The principle raised by the handing over of a war came. Now, everywhere, the if has turned to when. 
handful of the inhabitants of Zeita still remains. And JANUS. 
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A £350,000,000 PROGRAMME 


By SIR BASIL BLACKETT* 


YIELD to none in my admiration of the achievement 
of the National Government in restoring the equili- 
brium of the budget and confronting and overcoming 
the immediate crisis of 1931. Without that achievement 
there could be no question of a forward policy now. 
But in common with many of all shades of political 
opinion, I feel that, having succeeded in a manner wholly 
admirable in relaying the foundations of a new Britain, 
the National Government for the past two years or more 
have been far too timid in building upon the foundations 
thus laid. 

Moreover, there has been a wide-spread belief that the 
Government has been behind, rather than ahead of, 
public opinion in attacking particular problems. In the 
matter of housing, for example, the country has all the 
time been urging on the Government a more compre- 
hensive and active campaign for the provision of houses 
to let for the lower-paid workers. The Government 
Housing Bill has followed falteringly in the direction 
desired, but not wholeheartedly. Even today, the fate 
of the Ribbon Development Bill is in doubt, and so far 
as outward appearance goes, at any rate, it was introduced 
almost unwillingly by the Government only in response 
to vigorous public criticism. 

I do not underrate the difficulties, internal and 
external, which the Government have had to face and 
still have to face. But it is my reasoned conviction that, 
without in any way endangering financial stability, an 
aggressive policy, particularly a policy of bold expenditure 
on public works financed or fostered by the Government, 
would result in the present total of 2,000,000 unemployed 
being at least halved within three years. Long prepara- 
tion is, I know, inevitable for wise expenditure of the 
kind in question. I am sorry that the Government 
did not feel able to announce and embark on the needful 
preparations two years ago, say in the Spring of 1933 
when the great War Loan conversion scheme had been 
successfully completed. We might then have been by 
now enjoying some of the results of such a policy. 

Consider what a figure of 2,000,000 unemployed means. 
It means cruel suffering for at least three times that 
number of our fellow citizens. It means that the 
national income is being diminished by the value of 
the potential output of goods and services of these 
unemployed men and women. One sixth of the available 
labour and a corresponding fraction of the available 
capital of the country are idle. There is no need to try 
and express this loss in terms of money. Suppose, only, 
that the capital value of the output of 1,000,000 people 
formerly unemployed, but now, by the help of such a 
Government programme, usefully employed, were no 
more than exactly equal to the amount spent on their 
employment, should we not all agree that this was well 
worth doing, even if the whole of the expenditure was 
met by an increase of the National Debt? On the 
assumption named, the financial cost to the nation 
as a whole would be precisely nothing. The Government 
programme would, itself, increase the income of the 
country by a sum equal to the whole amount borrowed. 
The reduced cost of unemployment pay would mean a 
big Saving to the Exchequer, and the social and economic 
gain to the country would be the rescue of 1,000,000 
people from unemployment. 

I suggest this for purposes of illustration only. I do 
not wish to be taken as advocating that every scheme, or 


—_—___ 

. Sir Basil Blackett is a Director of the Bank of England. He 
Was formerly Controller of Finance at the Treasury and Finance 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council in India, 





even a majority of the schemes, for capital development 
should be financed solely by directly increasing the 
National Debt. The point I want to make is that there 
are many projects for internal and imperial development 
which only need working out in detail—some are already 
worked out—many of them directly remunerative—all 
yielding a handsome dividend in the form of increased 
national well-being—-which, if adopted, are capable of 
providing useful employment, directly and indirectly, for 
a large number of the unemployed who are at present pro- 
ducing nothing. These schemes are not being put off 
because we, as a nation, are too poor to pay for them. 
The finance is there, anxious to be usefully applied. The 
workers are there, anxious to be usefully employed. But 
the necessary incentives to private enterprise are, for the 
present, lacking. 

The Government have themselves recently offered an 
admirable example of what can be done in the plan for a 
Government guarantee for a loan of £35,000,000 to be 
spent on electrification of railways in and round London. 
Their decision is to be welcomed unreservedly, though I 
hope that care will be taken to see that future plans for 
railway electrification are not in any way prejudiced by 
the adoption of non-standard voltages and equipment 
and so.on that will not easily fit in with future country- 
wide extensions. 

But why stop short at £35,000,000 for London only, 
spread over five years? Why not £350,000,000 for 
electrification, for housing and other major projects 
spread over 2} years ? 

The asset of sound credit is there and can be used to 
start a wide variety of intrinsically sound development 
works. It is only a question of vigorous and concerted 
speeding-up of plans. There is the whole question 
of water-supplies. There is obvious room for some 
adaptation of the Grid System to the distribution 
of water. Even if main line electrification is ruled out 
there are opportunities for railway electrification all 
over the country, as promising as the London scheme, 
which could be quickly put in hand if the Government 
were determined in its action. The distribution of 
electricity in London and elsewhere is in a state of 
chaos which is discreditable to us as a nation. A large 
amount of new capital could be most economically 
devoted to its rationalization. If Sir Kingsley Wood will 
bring the same energy to bear at the Ministry of Health as 
has been shown by his colleagues at the Ministries of 
Agriculture and Transport, there will be openings for big 
programmes of capital expenditure on Town and Country 
Planning in all its aspects, satellite towns, supervision 
over the location of industries, well-planned housing, 
roads and parks. There is, in addition, the whole ques- 
tion of the development of our Colonial Empire, and here 
capital expenditure can be of very great value both to our 
colonies and to our trade. 

Why not ? Of course many objections can be raised 
—are raised. It is said that there are limits to the extent 
to which Government guarantees can be given without 
destroying the asset of sound credit. No doubt there are 
limits, but I do not for a moment believe that a programme 
of the order of £350,000,000 spread over 2} years would, 
in present circumstances, begin to overstep the limits, or 
that rates of interest would be seriously raised against 
borrowers, provided the policy of keeping money cheap 
is maintained. 

Capital, it may be said, would be frightened and leave 
the country and that would put sterling in danger. 
Equally, it may be said—it is really part of the same 
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argument—confidence would be destroyed, and it is no 
good the Government’s increasing public capital expendi- 
ture if private capital expenditure is choked off to an 
equal or greater extent, or, more technically, if the 
velocity of circulation of the currency is checked at 
the same time as its volume is increased, nothing useful 
is accomplished. 

Now this argument about the need for confidence is 
an important one. Confidence is essential to full success 
in any recovery programme, but is there any need to be 
so fearful of confidence being destroyed? The views I 
have been urging are not those of a few wild men only. 
They are shared by a large number of men of substance 
with an important stake in the country, people whose 
political outlook tends to be conservative and whose 
financial and economic views are fully entitled to be 
called sound ; indeed, I should not be surprised if they 
were privately shared by several Cabinet Ministers. 

Timidity begets timidity and confidence begets con- 
fidence. Such a programme would, if adopted and 


energetically pursued by the National Government, in 
itself create public confidence. 


That is why it is so 


OCCASIONAL BIOGRAPHIES : 


HE recent decision of the Austrian Government to 
repeal the ban imposed in 1919 upon the residence 
m the country of the Habsburg “ Pretender ” and _ his 
immediate family, and to restore to them some ‘of the 
property then confiscated, may well “ carry a lad that is 
born to be king” a step nearer towards his throne. 
For monarchy is on the up-grade and the march of 
events has considerably increased the possibility that 
Franz Joseph Otto Robert Maria Anton Karl Max 
Heinrich Sixtus Xavier Felix Renatus Ludwig Gaetan 
Pius Ignatius von Habsburg, Archduke of Austria and 
heir to the thousand-year-old crown of Charlemagne, 
will one day reign in the place of his ancestors. 

When that day comes it will find a young man: ready 
to grasp the opportunity and prepared to take up the 
burden of kingship. From the earliest moment of his 
life and even before his period of exile began when he 
was still a child, the Archduke Otto has been brought 
up as the heir to the oldest monarchy in the world, and 
when the revolution of 1918 forced his family to take 
up residence outside Austria this process of instruction 
was in no way relaxed. It has become intensified since 
the death of his father, the Emperor Karl, at Madeira 
in 1923, made him the recognized “ Pretender ” to the 
Habsburg throne. 

As a result there now lives at the Chateau of Steen- 
knockezeel, outside Brussels, a young man of twenty- 
three who is sparing no effort to qualify himself in every 
way possible for the great moment, which he is confident 
is not far distant, when he will be called to take up the 
heritage of his family and the government of his people. 

The young Archduke starts with a good deal in his 
favour. He is handsome, witty and charming, and his 
magnetic personality, once given a chance to make itself 
known, will mean strength for the monarchist cause in 
Austria. For few legitimist parties have been so fortun- 
ate in their candidate. Speaking fluently in English, 
French, German, Italian and Hungarian, the Archduke has 
sought to keep in touch not only with the current events of 
those countries over which he hopes one day to rule, 
but also the whole of Europe, with the result that he 
has developed a system which has made him one of the 
best-informed young men on the Continent. Nor is his 
information restricted to events of high politics. More 
trivial items of news also interest him. He notes with 
amusement that one of the most prominent leaders of 
Nazi Germany has earned the nickname of “ Wotan’s 
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important that the policy of public works expenditup 
should be adopted with the full co-operation of the whok 
nation under the leadership of a National Government 
not by a party exposed to the active hostility or passiy 
obstruction of many of those whose support and 
operation would be most valuable in carrying the policy 
through. That is why it is so important that the arg, 
ments for and against the policy should be fully ventilated 
and that the confidence of those whose opposition q 
obstruction might jeopardize its success should } 
secured in advance by convincing them of the wisdom of 
the policy. That is why I, as a Conservative and a Sup. 
porter of the National Government, have no hesitatio, 
in urging on men of all partics and of none, and 
all the different interests in the country and on oy 
National Government, to co-operate whole-heartedly jy 
carrying through on a big scale an active policy of wis 
capital expenditure which I sincerely believe is alon 
capable of ridding our country of the evil of a vast body 
of unemployed men and women and building up fe 


this generation and those to come a fairer and happie i 


Britain. 


Vil. THE ARCHDUKE OTTO 


Mickey Mouse ” ; and he is acquainted with the current 
political anecdotes of most European countries. 
Mature beyond his years and already a little subdued 
by the prospect of the responsibilities which he may one 
day have to shoulder, the Archduke combines the dignity 
of his position with a kind of youthful eagerness to leam 
of any new event in any country. Though he is “ The 
Emperor ” to all at Steenknockezeel, court etiquette is 


reduced to a minimum, and the visitor finds a warm) ~ 


welcome and a desire that conversation shall be a 
informal as possible. The Archduke talks well, and his 
questions indicate at once the knowledge which prompts 
them; no half-answers satisfy him, he wishes to know 
all the facts. 

In forming his opinions and the shaping of his future 


plans, the Archduke is developing an independence o™ 


judgement which is surprising in one of his age. The 
old influences which were so valuable to him in his early 
years, and to which he owes so many of his excellent 


qualitics, are being replaced more and more by his ow 
with his 
advisers both at home and abroad and as a result of the 


views and ideas, formed after consultaticn 
great mass of informative material which he is con: 
tinually receiving. 
has grown up. He is no longer a boy subject to parental 
influences, but a young prince who has crossed _ the 
threshold of manhood and who likes to make up his 
mind for himself. 


And his views are sound. If they are ever put into 


practice Europe will be surprised at the breadth of vision © 
revealed in the policies which have been prepared agains § 


the day when they will be needed. Some idea of them may 
be gained from the theses prepared by the Archduke 


when, as Duke of Bar, he recently took his doctor’s degree iP 
at the University of Louvain. .The views expressed thereil 7 


were modern and progressive and smacked. not at all o 


the musty dogmas of the Hofburg. Constant study off 


current national and international affairs combined with« 
sound grounding in their historical background have give) 
the Archduke Otto a grasp of the situation both in hs 


own country and abroad which will serve him well one day. F 


However, he does not by any means neglect the lightet 
pastimes. He plays a good game of lawn-tennis, rides 
well and fearlessly, and is fond of music. He has a keet 
sense of humour and tells a story with point and relish, and 
there is sometimes a pungency about his discussion 
certain political subjects which greatly pleases. 





In fact the heir of the Habsburgs 
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Many and serious obstacles still remain to be overcome 
before the Archduke reigns in Vienna, but these have 
been materially lessened by the recent political events 
jn Europe. The success of the camouflaged Nazi party 
of Herr Henderlein in the Czech election has perhaps 
influenced Dr. Benes to reconsider his previous preference 
for a Nazi rather than a Habsburg Austria and to modify 
his opposition to a return of the Imperial family. The 
possible preoccupation of Italy in Abyssinia has caused 
the opponents of an Austro-German National Socialist 
Anschluss to become reconciled to a Habsburg restoration 
as an alternative solution of the Austrian problem, 
and it is even rumoured that, in his anxiety to check 
German expansion, M. Litvinov has joined the ranks 
of restoration supporters. 

For these and other reasons the Archduke Otto is 
justified in regarding his prospects as being more hopeful 
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than at any time since his exile began. Already more than 
three hundred Austrian townships have conferred upon 
him their honorary citizenships and there is little doubt 
that his return to Austria as a private citizen would 
be the signal for a considerable addition to this number. 


The Austrian people are essentially non-political by 
nature and are content to be governed and let alone. 


The Archduke believes that he alone can give them the 
kind of government which they really desire. He is 
anxious, however, that the movement both for his return 
and his restoration shall be spontaneous and voluntary. 
It must emanate from the people as a whole and must not 
be the political slogan of any one party. 

History is crowded with instances in which Austria 
has emerged triumphant from darkest despair and 
direst defeat, and it may yet be that her ultimate salvation 
lies in the restoration of the monarchy. P. Q. R. 


IV. THE NEWS 


By JOHN FLEET 


HE Talks, as Mr. Crossman rightly remarked, are 
under fire from every quarter. Politics and 
economics, one may add, are for the B.B.C. an unremitting 
danger and worry, and broadcast religion is certain to 
bring trouble, more or less serious. But the plainest fact 
of all is this: that for every radio authority and agency 
in the world the news of the day makes the crucial 
problem of broadcasting. News touches us all. It is of 
consequence to everybody. True, there are still many 
people, and not a few connected with public affairs, who 
want to ignore the wireless news. But their numbers are 
diminishing fast. Ten years hence they will be extinct. 
That is the first point—a demand and need that are 
universal, The people must have their radio news. 
They will become more exacting about it; and they 
will not be much interested in the relations between 
broadcast news and the Press, although those relations, 
obviously, are highly important. In the Western world 
for 300 years the newspaper has been the sole agency 
for the circulation of news. No other medium has counted. 
The empire of the newspaper has been complete and 
unqualified. It is now challenged for the first time, 
and consequently, between radio and the Press, between 
Broadcasting House and the great news services, there is a 
conflict of interests which will need to be resolved when 
the time for new agreements comes round. Meanwhile, 
there is no cause of conflict, there is not the smallest 
reason for jealousy, between broadcasting and journalism. 
Every intelligent journalist recognizes that broadeast 
news must be an expanding service, and he does not 
believe that it can injure his occupation or make the 
newspaper less essential. The wireless news is being 
widely, and I think bitterly, attacked. But the attack 
comes from the outside public; for while it would be 
justified in holding that no other public service has to 
suffer so much hostility, the B.B.C. would not complain 
that the Press is unfair to the wireless news. There is, 
indeed, some little significance im the fact that the 
newspapers, speaking generally, merely leave it alone. 
It is the listeners who grumble, and during the past 
12 months, while the news department:of Broadcasting 


House has been experimenting largely, complaints 
have reached a formidable volume. They are con- 


centrated, I believe, upon the principal period, ‘the 
Second News lately stabilized at 9.30. Since the B.B.C. 
does not issue reports relating to its various activities 
and the public response to them (the appointment. of 
Sir Stephen Tallents, perhaps, may lead to some change 
of procedure in this respect), we can do no more than 
make a guess at the character of those grievances that 
are most commonly and emphatically registered. Among 


them, certainly, are these: that the arrangement and 
proportion are poor; that foreign news or diplomatic 
conjecture is frequently admitted—the kind of stuff that 
might well be left for the morning papers ; that trivialities 
are thrown in among important items, so that the 
summary of home events is impaired ; that listeners anxious 


not to miss any of the news are obliged, because of the 


faulty arrangement, to sit through details of sporting 
events and so forth which they would prefer to skip; 


and—most serious of all, that an immense amount of 
resentment is caused by the insertion amid the news of 
descriptive or expository talks. Such points as these 
are all deserving of discussion for which I have no space. 
I will venture therefore to make a few statements which, 
I am convinced, nearly all journalists would accept as 
axiomatic, feeling that they had with them a decisive 
body of public opinion : 

1. Given, say, 20 minutes for the main period, the aim 
should be to present a straight news bulletin, with 
only the bare minimum of explanation. It is safe to 
assume that even a public which has learnt to demand 
sensation or flightiness from its newspapers wants. its 
wireless news to be compact, concrete, and authori- 
tative. 

2. There is no time or need for diversion, although 
one would always make an exception of any conspicuous 
small event, picturesque or marvellous. I should argue 
that the inclusion of ** Things said today ” is a mistake. 

3. Sporting news, weather reports, official notices, 
should be kept apart from the general news, according 
to an unvarying rule. There is a larger percentage. of 
listeners than is commonly allowed for who are bored 
or annoyed by certain routine features. 

4. Comment and talks of every kind should be barred 
from the news. The Spectator has contended for this 
consistently for years. It has been demonstrably right 
in‘so doing. I should judge that the B.B.C.’s_ con- 
tinuance of the practice is to be explained by a natural 
reluctance to abandon a method to which a great deal 
of thought had been given, and a hope that the persistence 
of the staff would in the end be rewarded by a general 
acceptance on the part of listeners, an acceptance won 
by the perfecting of the technique. But I do not believe 
there is any hope of such an outcome. The journalists 
I have canvassed have been unanimously against the 
spatchcocked exposition, nor have I found one listener 
who approves of it. The right way, surely, is to announce 
that the talk will follow the news. And this has inciden- 
tally the result—very pleasant, if the announcer is 
doing his work well—of keeping the bulletin on a uniform 
voice note, 
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The relegation of the news or topical talks to their 
appropriate. place would, I suggest, be an advantage 
for one specific reason, not connected with questions of 
arrangement or sub-editing. It would do away with the 
occasional anonymous talk, and so be a definite assistance 
to the B.B.C. in its effort to maintain a high standard 
of accuracy and authority. The name of the expositor 
could in every case be a guarantee of knowledge, while 
the separateness of the talk would naturally tell as a 
demonstration that the B.B.C. is being careful to 
hold the seales even. Upon that subject, of course, 
and the measure in which fair-play is upheld in the 
talks, there must always be controversy. But in the 
news proper, I should say, it need not seriously arise— 
except, perhaps, in the event of social conflict or public 
disorder in Britain. 

I have asserted that the unadorned news bulletin is 
the right form for the regular evening half-hour. There 
are those who do not agree, but contend that the B.B.C. 
will have to: develop a technique of dramatization on 
the model of ** The March of Time,”’ the most thorough 


——————t 


American example of the kind. The answer is, firg 
that ‘“‘ The March of Time ”’ is elaborately American, and 
is produced by a news-magazine with large profits t) 
expend on advertising; and secondly, that such smal 
attempts at dramatizing the news as have so far bee 
made here can emphatically be cited as evidence againg 
the idea. They have been worse even than the narrative. 
dialogue form which the B.B.C. oddly continues to use 
usually in connexien with features and events that qd 
not afford opportunity for dramatic treatment. No, le 
us have the straight news. And that, as every journalist 
knows, demands for its effective presentation quite as 
much brains and skill as the dramatizers could enlist. 
I began with a reference to the old complete empir 
of the newspaper, now for the first time being challenged, 
The coming of wireless news brings out a new and 
startling contrast. The British Press has been a com. 
petitive enterprise. The B.B.C. news service 
monopoly of the strictest. 


something to think about. 


GOLD AND THE GOLD COAST 


By C. F. ANDREWS 


HE future of the Gold Coast as a Colony—working 
its way upward towards self-government—is very 
nearly assured. That was the impression I have come 
away with, after seeing, under peculiarly favourable 
conditions, its evident prosperity and progress. 

The physical vigour and cheerful good-humour of 
everyone I met first attracted my attention. It was such 
a happy contrast, when compared with what I had so 
often seen in India and in other parts of Africa. Here 
was a young nation in the making, enjoying life to the 
full, laughing and singing. This bodily fitness and cheer- 
fulness had its complement in a mental capacity, which 
showed every sign of healthy growth. I had been invited 
to give a series of addresses, and an opportunity was 
thus afforded for personal interviews with those who 
“ame to hear me. In this way I was able to form a fair 
judgement of the intellectual calibre of my audience. 

Each afternoon they used to meet me individually, in 
order to put their difficulties before me. Since they under- 
stood and spoke English, there was no hindrance on 
account of language. They came quite voluntarily and 
were evidently eager to do so. There were girls as well 
as boys, and the level of intelligence was very nearly 
equal. Questions were put to me about their own 
country, for they are intensely patriotic: but the main 
subject of interest was religion. They live in a world of 
spirit. Heaven lies about them in their infancy as a 
young people. The ‘“‘ shades of the prison house ” have 
not yet closed around them. Ancestral voices still call 
them back to haunted chambers of the mind, even while 
they follow with a new-found, ardent fervour, the 
Christian religion which they profess. 

Among the problems posed the following may be taken 
as examples: Did I think that the spirit of some ancestor 


‘ame back to earth when a young child was born? Did 
I believe in re-incarnation ? Do we live in some spirit- 
world elsewhere, after we leave this body at death? Did 


I believe in ju-ju (magic) ? Was prayer always answered, 
if we prayed hard enough ? What was the meaning of 
dreams ? How can we keep our hearts pure, so that we 
can see God? Such questions as these came up again 
and again during our talks together. It was evident to 
me that there had been no fatal break with their old 
traditions leading on to a mere colourless imitation of 
the West. The Gold Coast was thinking for itself. 
Among recent Governors, the name of Sir Gordon 
Gug-zisberg stands out. He was fertunate in coming to 


the coast when the cocoa boom was at its height, and 
therefore money was plentiful. His greatest experiment 
was Achimota College, situated on a healthy site eight 
miles from Accra. He invited the Rev. A. G. Fraser, of 


Trinity College, Kandy, to build up this new institution 7 


from its foundation, and he could not have made a better 
choice. Mr. Fraser brought with him Dr. Aggrey, one of 
the noblest African Christians, and there sprang up a deep 


and loyal friendship between Dr. Aggrey and the Governor, | | 


which did much to establish good racial relations. There 
is little sign of the colour-bar on the Gold Coast today. 
Some anxiety is being expressed lest the expansion 
which was rapidly taking place in the gold-mining area 
should attract speculators from South Africa, holding the 


colour-bar tradition, and should in this way disturb [ 


the racial harmony which is such a pleasing feature on the 
Gold Coast. While I was there, it seemed as if there was 
every likelihood of a vast extension of the mining industry. 


The steamers were full of mining engineers and workers, © 


coming out on contract. Men talked of another ‘‘ Rand” 
having been discovered, which might lead to an almost 


indefinite opening up of the gold reef which runs north- | 


ward for nearly one hundred and fifty miles. In that 


case, Kumasi, the capital of the Ashanti territory, would 


become one of the most important towns in West Africa 
in the near future. During last year, I was told, the 
number of Europeans on the mines had been more than 
doubled, and the number of African labourers had gone 
up from fifteen thousand to nearly thirty thousand. The 


Government was expecting an even greater percentage of | 


increase during the present year. 
Whether such a sensational event as a Gold Boom 


would really benefit this prosperous and contented colony [> 


time alone would be able to reveal. The Government is 
fully aware of the many dangers that lie ahead, and is 
taking every precaution. It is paying special attention 
to the health and housing conditions of the African 
labourers who go to work in the mines. A vaccination 
centre has been established at Kumasi. This is now the 
metropolis which all the men in search of labour pass 
through as they come down from the North. If the new 
rush for gold takes away the people from the soil, then it 
is certain that harm will ensue: for the African is always 
happiest when he has land to cultivate which he can call 
his own. Meanwhile everything possible should be done 


in England to send out the best men in the Civil Service, 
and also for the work of the flourishing Christian Church. 
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WHY FOLK-DANCE ? 


By RODNEY GALLOP 


of the International Folk Dance Festival next 
week will see five hundred dancers from a score of 
European countries and as many more from our own 
islands. Of our foreign guests many, indeed most, 
will be true peasants who have come to display the 
dances which have been handed down to them by oral 
tradition from their ancestors. Most people who have 
travelled abroad have had the good fortune to stumble, 
on one occasion or another, on some village festival at 
which they have seen a farandole, a fandango, a schuh- 
plattler or a czardas performed in its proper setting. 
This setting the Albert Hall can scarcely hope to repro- 
duce, but such dances always have an unmistakably 
authentic quality which makes them a spectacle com- 
parable to that which the ballet has to offer. 

It must not be thought that we possess no such dances 
in the British Isles. Oxfordshire Morris Men, North 
Country Sword Dancers, Abbots Bromley Horn Dancers 
and Hobby Horses from Padstow and Minehead all 
come out at their appointed seasons, and some of them 
will be seen at the Festival. The vast majority of the 
British contingent, however, will consist of ordinary 
men and women from town or country who for their 
own pleasure have joined in the movement to revive 
a heritage of dance which not long ago could be regarded 
as moribund if not actually extinct. I have described 
in another place* how Cecil Sharp first saw a traditional 
dance and was inspired to start a movement which is 
now nation-wide. All that need be emphasized here is 
that this movement is no older than the present century 
and yet has spread within so short a time into every 
corner of the country. The parent English Folk Dance 
and Song Society counts two thousand members and its 
local branches ten times as many. And they are in- 
creasing in number every day. 

It could not, of course, be expected that the revival 
would not in some way alter the dances and particularly 
the outlook of those who perform them. Traditional 
dances are of two kinds: ceremonial and recreational. 
The first, invested in their beginnings with a serious 
ritual purpose, have been kept alive within historic 
times by the sheer momentum of acquired habit. The 
second, more naturally as it may seem to us, are per- 
formed as an exercise or diversion. In the revival the 
two types have become merged, and the attitude of 
the performer has inevitably become tinged with that 
self-consciousness which is so pronounced a charac- 
teristic of our age. The traditional dancer dances as a 
matter of course. It has never occurred to him to 
ask himself why. The revivalist, on the other hand, 
must necessarily have had some definite motive for 
joining his local branch of the English Folk Dance and 
Song Society. In folk-dancing he is seeking something 
more than an opportunity for exercise and recreation, 
an outlet for artistic self-expression. It may be argued 
that the modern ballroom dances satisfy the same 
requirements. But there is a difference. Personally 
Ido not folk-dance (partly, perhaps, owing to an excess 
of that self-consciousness which I deprecate in those 
who do) and I am interested in the traditional dance 
primarily as spectacle, local colour and folklore rather 
than as a medium for self-expression. But it is difficult 
to deny the justice of the folk-dancer’s contention that, 
in the first place, he adopts a healthier and more com- 
fortable garb than his ballroom cousin and that what 


— audiences who attend the public performances 





*The Traditional Dance, by Violet Alford and Rodney Gallop, 
pp. 8-10, 


he does is part of our national heritage in a way that the fox- 
trot, the rumba and even the waltz can never hope to be. 

The style and character of the folk-dance are neces- 
sarily affected by the revivalist’s attitude towards it, 
and if one of the objects of the Festival has been to 
compare the regional dances of the various countries 
in their pure, traditional form, another and equally 
important of its aims is to consider the place which 
revived, synthetic folk-dance can occupy in the modern 
civilized world. 

It must not be thought that ours is the only country 
where such a revival is taking place. All the Sean- 
dinavian countries have Folk Dance Societies and have 
organized similar festivals, though on a much smaller 
scale, in past years. In Germany a great revival of 
folk-dances is a feature of the National Socialist cultural 
policy. The Soviet authorities have similarly given 
every encouragement to the notation and performance 
of regional dances. In Southern Europe the situation 
differs in kind rather than in degree. In Yugoslavia, 
for instance, the national chain dance is firmly established 
in the ballroom, and the Court Ball at Belgrade used to 
open with a performance of the Royal Kolo, the long 
serpentine chain of diplomats and court officials being 
led by the King and Queen. It is much the same in 
Roumania and Hungary. In these countries there is 
no revival because the national tradition needs no 
reviving. People are proud of their dances as they 
are of every other side of their national culture, and 
it may be added that this is an aspect of nationalism 
the expression of which is likely to do more good than 
harm to international relations. We hear much of 
the oppression of minorities in a distracted Europe, 
but I have yet to learn of a minority which has been 
forbidden the performance of its dances. 

In organizing next week’s festival the promoters have 
been actuated to a considerable degree by the feeling 
that it will, in a small way, constitute a positive contri- 
bution to international friendship, a plank in that 
platform of cultural co-operation which the League of 
Nations has recommended to its members. The Festival 
concludes on July 20th with a Folk Dance Ball at which 
the guests will endeavour to join in turn in the dances 
of all the participating nations. This is less absurd 
than it may sound. Did not the Prince of Wales set 
the example by learning the czardas on his recent visit 
to Budapest ? When we come to look into them there 
is a marked family resemblance between all European 
dances, and I know from personal experience that it is 
as enjoyable and almost as easy to join with faltering 
footsteps in a Yugoslav kolo, a Greek syrtos or a Portu- 
guese vira as ina Paul Jones or Sir Roger de Coverley (a real 
English Country dance, by the way) at a children’s party. 

It is to be hoped that other countries will follow our 
example in organizing Festivals in their respective 
‘apitals; and the movement may well have some 
influence on a wider circle than is immediately concerned 
with folk-dancing. For there has always been inter- 
change between the ballroom and the greensward. 
The English Country dances of today were the Court 
dances of Tudor and Stuart days when, according to 
Pepys, Charles II called for ‘ Cuckolds All Awry, the 
old dance of England.” Conversely, the ballroom dances 
of the nineteenth century, polka, waltz and mazurka 
were descended from the peasant dances of Central 
Europe, the Polish polka and mazur, and the Austrian 
lindler. Would it be too utopian to dream of a merging 
of national dances into one great European tradition ? 
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UNBELIEVING JEW 


By SIDNEY VOGLER 


FTER his father’s death, because of his mother, who 

had suffered a shock and was unwell, Joseph went 

to the synagogue each morning and said the mourner’s 
prayer for the soul of his father. 

It meant rising earlier than he was accustomed. He 
was fond of lying in bed until the last minute in the 
morning. Now he must wake soon after seven to be in 
time for the service at eight o’clock. And, if he had 
time, he wanted to make tea for his mother and sister, to 
bring it to them as they lay in bed. Formerly it was they 
who had brought tea to him. But now it was to him they 
looked for strength, for kindliness. There was no other 
man in the house. 

He no longer protested against going to the synagogue, 
against the ‘superstition of religion. He had protested, 
jeered, rebelled, when his- father was alive—even quar- 
relled with him. His father had remained silent and, 
because of his silence, Joseph had sometimes surrendered 
and gone with him to the synagogue on the Day of 
Atonement. But, throughout the service, he had made 
quips, talked, laughed, ignoring his father’s darkening 
look. Even his brother had condemned him, although 
he was almost as irreligious as Joseph. 

But now his father was dead. And Joseph regretted 
him. Because of his mother, to whom it would bring 
solace, Joseph went each morning to pray for his father. 
He went, too, because his father had believed in these 
things. But this he would not openly confess. It was 
the resigned, helpless expression on his mother’s face 
that drove him there to bring her something of comfort. 

Joseph went to a synagogue in a street near by. Here 
the morning service began promptly at eight o’clock. 
Unlike other synagogues, Joseph found that the service 
was orderly. It proceeded sedately, led by a young, 
brown-haired Jew, whose voice had a pleasant, sonorous 
ring. Joseph had difficulty with the arrangement of his 
phylacteries. He had not donned them for many years. 
But an elderly Jew, who perceived that Joseph was a 
mourner, aided him. This Jew had aided many such as 
Joseph; young Jews who came _ ultimately to the 
synagogue that they had rejected, because of death. 

The Jew, without a protest from Joseph, soon took 
charge of him. Joseph was too apathetic to protest. At 
other times he would have resented such interference. 
He had suffered from it before. These grey-beards, 
because they were frequenters of the synagogue and could 
say the whole service word for word without once referring 
to the prayer-book, assumed that young men like himself 
were idiots, half-wits who were incapable of following the 
As indeed Joseph was. It had always puzzled 
him how anybody could follow it—the constant changes, 
the variety of the prayers, the pages to be omitted! It 
needed a lifetime of devotion to become familiar with 
such barbarism. And so the grey-beards, insolent 
because here, in the synagogue, they stood on familiar 
soil, intruded on the privacy of the newcomer and 
shepherded him, nay, literally thrust him, through the 
procession of prayer. 

Joseph found that the Jew was able to speak English. 
He was not as old as Joseph had thought him; it was 
his beard that added to his years. And he took a naive 
pleasure in his sense of humour. One moment he would 
seize hold of the pages of Joseph’s prayer-book and turn 
them rapidly, pointing the place violently for Joseph to 
read. The next, he would grin, showing his absurdly 


service. 


white, too-even false teeth, and tell Joseph a joke, laughing ‘ 
immoderately at its conclusion, so that Joseph himself was 
forced to laugh. Then, as suddenly, as the reader raisej 
his voice, intoning the final phrase of a prayer, he woul 
gabble the succeeding prayer at an amazing speed, 
without looking at the prayer-book. Joseph was left, 
lamely following, because the words had become w,. 
familiar to him after so many years. He wondere 
whether these grey-beards religiously said every word 
and listened carefully to the Jew beside him. Yes, ther 
was no doubt. Long practice made the words flow likea)~ 
stream, running into each other, yet each perfectly 
enunciated. eS 

Finally, near the end of the service, came the Kadish 
the mourner’s prayer. His friend would slap Josep 
curtly on the back and Joseph would stand and say his” 
liturgy to the soul of his father, not thinking of his) 
father at all. And the Jew, his head cocked toward 
Joseph, intoned the amens as Joseph completed eac 
phrase. Joseph was grateful to him; its sped his prayer) 
more strongly to the heaven in which his father had/_ 
believed. Be 

After the first few mornings Joseph began to resent the} 
Jew’s assumption of authority over him. But he resented 
it with amusement, because he, Joseph, so confident in 
his everyday work, which entailed brainwork that would 7 
leave the Jew stupefied, was like a child when he entered 
the synagogue. He liked to feel helpless and childlike 7 
again. It reminded him of his boyhood, when he hai 
attended Hebrew-school. After all, he thought, I don't 3 
have to come here. I can go to another synagogue wher | 
I should be left alone. But, in spite of himself, he liked E 
this synagogue where, every morning, the same dozen 
men congregated, keeping alive a tradition that had 4 
persisted for so long and that thousands of the race) 
neglected. He became familiar with the peculiarities oi | 
these men; one, at whom the rest jeered humorously, 
always entered half-way through the service and always © 
took longer than the others saying his Kadish, for the 7 
pleasure it gave him to hear the final concerted Amen) 
that closed his prayer. Another, who sat immediately in 7 
front of Joseph, spoke his prayers as if he were quarrelling 
with God, jabbing the wooden desk with short, thick 7 
fingers. ; 

** Soon you'll become a rabbi,” said his friend, the Jev 7 
who took charge of him. “ I’m teaching you well, no?” 7 
He chuckled at Joseph. : 

Joseph laughed. 4 

‘Perhaps your father had tephillin (phylacteries) ?” 7” 
the Jew asked. 

** I don’t know,” said Joseph. 

“Well, if he had, you don’t need them. 
them to me, eh?” 

“I'll ask my mother,” said Joseph. He felt a little 
disappointed ; this was why the old buffer looked afte ~ 
him. 4 

** Next week is the new month,” the Jew told him. His | 
name was Silkoff. ‘ Then there will be longer prayers.” 7 

Joseph did not want to spend more time on morning © 
prayers. Already the service took long enough. If bef 
went to another synagogue he could escape earlier. He 
knew of a synagogue where morning prayers were said F 
continuously, so that no one could tell when you had a 
arrived or whether you had intoned the full service. Hef 
would go there in future. 
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The next day he went to the other synagogue. He 
donned his phylacteries and praying-shawl and began 
saying his prayers. But he felt lost, a stranger among a 
crowd of indifferent people. These celebrants did not 
seem of his race. Each was engrossed in his own service ; 
each said their prayers at different points in the service. 
And the reader did not intone as clearly as the reader in 
the other synagogue ; his identity was swallowed in the 
noise the congregation made. 


What do I care, thought Joseph. I don’t believe in it 
any way. He was contemptuous of himself for feeling as 
he did. But when the time came to say the mourner’s 
prayer, he missed the responses of the Jew, Silkoff. He 
felt that his prayer rose half-heartedly to his father’s God. 
Surely his father would derive no benefit from such an 
emasculated Kadish. He observed, too, that the con- 
gregation contained many young Jews, mourners like 
himself. And their presence seemed to detract from 
the solemnity of the service, making of it a mundane 
thing, a thing of utility. They came merely to gabble the 
mourner’s prayer, each striving to outstrip the other in 
speed. But one thing consoled Joseph. After the Kadish, 
he could leave without exciting comment. And it did not 
seem to matter that the new month had begun. His 
prayers were a matter for himself alone. He could say or 
omit whichever prayers he chose. No one observed him 
or interested themselves in him. 

The next morning he found himself thinking of the 
first synagogue, where the service was proceeding in an 
orderly, sedate way, the reader emphasizing the final 
phrase of each prayer in his pleasant, sonorous voice ; 
the celebrants following in an orderly whole, giving 
significance to their praise. True, this waiting for the 
reader to conclude each prayer, drew out the time. But 
Joseph decided, it was worth the extra time. And then 
Silkoff ; responding to Joseph’s Kadish, giving it strength 
and making of it a personal thing, meant for his father’s 
soul alone, so that it could not be overlooked. Joseph 
thought regretfully of this. But when he came out of the 
synagogue where the saving of time enabled him to eat 
his breakfast leisurely and read the newspaper as he ate, 
he thought: Hang it all. It’s not as if I believe in it. 
What can it matter ? 

But for some reason it cid matter. His conscience was 
troubled. It needed the solemn, significant order of the 
service at the first synagogue he had attended. Otherwise 
he was giving nothing to his mother or to his dead 
father. Yet, where the devil was his reasoning, the 
rational refutation of all that religion stood for? Of all 
people, that he should be troubled at all—after the 
quarrels he had had with his father, his sneers! Of 
course, it wasn’t a big thing—he forget it the moment he 
had said his Kadish and emerged from the synagogue. 
But, all the same, it pricked him. 

The next morning he went back to the first synagogue. 

“ Hallo, young man, where have you been?” said 
Silkoff, grinning at him. ‘ Got tired of it, heh?” 

* No,” said Joseph. ‘“ I’ve had to work early. 
went to another synagogue during the day.” 

Now why did I have to tell that fib, he asked himself. 
But he had no time to resolve the answer. Silkoff was 
turning the pages of his prayer-book, pointing the place 
with a violent forefinger. Joseph let his thoughts slip, 
without resisting, from his mind. His voice intoned the 
first prayer; over the page fell the shadow of Silkoff’s 
praying-shawl. Gratefully Joseph looked up.  Silkoff 
was watching him with a guardian eye. Silkoff had 
taken charge ... « 


So I 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 
- ANTASTICALLY brutal.” The phrase was used 


by our incarcerated sea captain at Palma, 
commenting on his sentence of practically three years’ 
imprisonment for pushing roughly through the Majorcan 
police to where some of his seamen were having a row 
with a café proprietor about a bill. And fantastically 
brutal indeed it seems to us, though not, apparently, 
to the Spanish Foreign Minister, who says it is the correct 
penalty under Spanish law for “an offence against 
authority.”” In England the outside penalty for shoving 
through the police might, I suppose, be forty shillings 
or two days. But most penal codes of other countries 
seem to us fantastic in one way or another. The latest 
fantasia in Germany, that thrice-fantastic land, is, 
apparently, the empowerment of any judge to set the 
penal code aside at will, punishing actions which do not 
come under it in the light of healthy-German-public- 
sentiment and the National-Socialist-world-outlook. Under 
this, anything can, presumably, be punished in any 
manner, and the law need not wait for a woman to tell 
her chauffeur to remove the Swastika banner from 
her car before imprisoning her. But all Nazi Germany 
seems to us fantastically brutal, as does most of Fascist 
Italy. So do Spain, Russia, Mexico, and the Spanish 
Americas, under whatever régime they chance to be at 
any given period of history. The French treatment of 
their own soldiers and of their prisoners during the last 
war struck English soldiers as fantastically brutal ; 
American lynchings and the behaviour of some of our 
own and other colonials to their coloured employees 
strike us so now. 

These, of course, are not legalized brutality; but 
even for this we do not need to look abroad, since we 
keep fantastically brutal floggings on our statute-book, 
and allow milder versions of them freely in schools. To 
those nations which have abolished statutory flogging, 
this seems, probably, as fantastically brutal as some of 
their penalties seem to us. We do not, indeed, punish 
people for expressions of opinion; we do not confine 
them on desert islands or in cells for differing from the 
government in politics or religion; and about this 
greater liberty and justice of ours we incline to something 
of smugness. We are permitted to say what we like, 
subject to the laws of libel and obscenity, and when 
irate Fascist foreigners challenge our M.P.s to single 
combat for commenting on their lack of freedom we 
smile in derision. But, so long as we keep torture on 
our statute-books, smugness and derision sit ill on us. 
We were the first nation to remove other tortures from 
our code; piece by piece they went, and Voltaire was 
praising our laws for their humanity when France was 
still using rack and wheel and the Latin countries still 
burning alive. But savage penal flogging we kept. 

I do not know which other nations use it, or which do 
not ; but that England should seems oddly out of keeping 
with the kindly and decent virtues on which we pride 
ourselves, on which all races pride themselves. For we 
do not really seem to ourselves to be a fantastically 
brutal race, except in so far as we belong to that “ bestial 
and barbarous species, humankind,” into whose lurid 
past we cannot look without a shudder, but for whose 
future we still cherish hopes. Little by little, paw by 
paw, talon by talon, we creep out of the horrid, the 
monstrous jungle of the past ; now and then some race, 
some section of human creatures, will turn back and 
embosk again, ensavaging itself and roaring after its 
prey. One renounces hope; one thinks, “from the 
jungle we came, to the jungle we must go,” and that 
** fantastically brutal ” will be civilization’s last comment 
on us and on our horrid doings. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Noah.” Translated by Arthur Wilmurt from the French of 
André Obey. At the New Theatre 


Ir is the mark of a reprehensible superiority to sneer at 
charades. In their right place and upon proper occasions 
they deserve deep respect and gratitude : they are one of the 
major amenities of country house life and provide some of 
the rare opportunities for imaginative freedom that are 
permitted in our public schools, But nothing is more tedious 
than the imitated charade of another family, another Christ- 
mas, another school. M. André Obey’s Noé was an inspired 
charade, pointed with the sophistication that comprehends 
simplicity, whose rare appeal to the imagination more than 
made up for the shortcomings in its fulfilment of the strict 
demands of the intellect: it was originally produced in a 
little theatre, with the simplest of scenery, and with actors 
who, whether they played the part of men or of animals, 
were unequivocally actors pretending to be animals or members 
of Noé’s household. It succeeded precisely because the 
simplicity of its setting allowed the imagination of its author 
to operate in the form best suited to it without the embar- 
rassment of a commonplace naturalistic convention. 


The present production is inferior to its predecessor in 
almost every respect. Mr. Gielgud, covered with the hair 
of primitive man and of almost every other member of the 
animal world, and looking every one of his six hundred 
years, most skilfully suggests the romantic’s conception of 
Noah, but suggests with even greater precision M. Auguste 
Bovério, the distinguished French actor who played the 
part in the first production in London. It seems that M. Saint- 
Denis, the producer, who was in charge of the French produc- 
tion also, has simply aimed at reproducing the qualities of the 
French production with additional elaborations : this is merely 
an enlarged and touched up photograph of its French original. 
Now the point about the play in its original form was that Noé 
was conceived by the dramatist in almost every respect as < 
French peasant, and the rebellion of his children and the appre- 
hension of his wife was the rebellion of French peasant children 
and the apprehension of a French peasant woman : it was not 
merely an attempt to make a poeticized costume drama out of 
Hebrew legend, it was an attempt to interpret the traditional 
story in a manner that would be dramatically relevant to twen- 
tieth-century France. Similarly in the English version, to pro- 
duce anything like the effect aimed at by M. Obey, Noah should 
have been seen as an English peasant, his wife an English 
country woman, his children English country children. M. 
Obey’s intention has been lost in this production because 
Noah, instead of being an English peasant, is a brilliantly 
accurate photograph of M. Bovério’s presentation of a French 
peasant, and because his children are not peasants at all. 
Mr. Colin Keith-Johnston’s Ham is an opinionated insensitive 
midshipman, and Mr. Marius Goring’s Japheth and Mr. Harold 
Young’s Shem, together with Miss Ena Burrill’s too sophis- 
ticated Naomi and Miss Cicely Howland’s Sella, suggest the 
less responsible elements of Dartington Hall. Miss Marjorie 
Fielding’s Mrs. Noah is paralysed by a devastatingly inappro- 
priate quaintness. 

The translation of this play must have been an exceptionally 
difficult task, and it is not surprising that Mr. Wilmurt’s 
version is unsatisfactory in several respects. In the French 
version the passages between the points of greatest dramatic 
stress (for one cannot pretend that all the play is of the same 
quality) were sustained by an implicit gaiety. Mr. Wilmurt 
uses a language that for purposes of dramatic emphasis 
is almost dead: it is quite devoid of gaiety, at times 
is drably prosaic, at times whimsically poetic, and throughout 
is so empty of personal style that it is difficult to realize that 
it is the work of a single writer. 

And so to the animals: the bear, the lion, the monkey, 
the elephant, the lamb, the wolf and the tiger—ali of them 
superbly executed by * Motley * and admirably domesticated, 
again after the French manner (but here it does not matter), 
by M. Saint-Denis. An unfortunate exception is the cow— 
a whimsical and coquettish beast, which might have pranced 
straight out of the illustrations to When We Were Very Young. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


The Cinema 


“St. Petersburg.” At the Academy. “Paris Love Song” 
At the Carlton. “The Phantom Light.” At th 
Capitol 

A NEw Russian film. How exciting it seemed in the day; 

when questions were asked in Parliament, when The Time 

refused to review the Film Society, when pictures banned by 
the censors were passed by labour councils and bright, knowing 
people went to Whitechapel to see the best films. But 
the old tricks are beginning to pall: the romantic use of 
scenery, the long whiskers of depraved aristocrats shot from 
one angle, the short whiskers of simple peasants shot from 
another. Here again are the satirical photographs of heavy 
statues, though the Communist cameraman is finding it in. 
creasingly difficult to get a new slant on the horses and the 
emperors. The moral of St. Petersburg, of course, is just as 








impeccable as the moral of Mother: the poor musician who 7) 


can’t get a hearing in the capital is Good, and the rich insen- 
sitive patrons of music are Bad. You can tell how bad they are 
by their jewels, their busts, the cherubs and the chandeliers 
and the pictures of naked women. For a Communist is nothing 
if he is not a Puritan. At the end of the film the poor musician 
hears his song sung by convicts on their way to Siberia, and 
knows that he has done something for Russia. 


It is a naive, jerky, sentimental film, sometimes genuinely 7 


moving, sometimes absurdly inept. Like most Russian films 
it is best when it is most savagely satirical, and the scenes in 
which the rich old patron listens with a scared, covetous appre- 
ciation to the new revolutionary tune, and in which the Duke 
of Baden’s violinist catches the dowagers in the boxes and 
stalls with his mannerisms and little tricky melodies, are 
admirable. It is the serious Socialist idealism that is em- 
barrassing, the sentimental simplification of human nature, 
the Dickensian plot. O, we feel inclined to protest, we know 
that you are on the right side, that your ideals are above 
reproach, but because you are virtuous, must there be no more 
cakes and ale ? 

Paris Love Song is all cakes and ale. You wouldn’t think 
that Mr. Milestone, the director, was a Russian, so deftly has 
he caught the gay, the shameless Lubitsch manner. It is a 
silly, charming tale of an Italian count who goes up the Eiffel 
Tower to pretend to commit suicide, and finds at the top a 
young woman who intends to commit suicide. They agree. of 
course, to make their lovers jealous, and their lovers come 
together in the same conspiracy. Mr. Milestone has made out 
of this nonsense something light, enchanting, genuinely fan- 
tastic. Miss Mary Ellis’s is the best light acting I have seen 
since Miss Francis appeared in Trouble in Paradise. She is 
lovely to watch and to listen to ; she has a beautiful humorous 
ease. It is a pity that a film a thousand miles away from any 
human moral standards should have had tagged to its end a 
dismal sermon on true love and marriage to satisfy the new 
purity code. Only the cinema is able in its most fantastic 
moments to give a sense of absurd unreasoning happiness, of 
a kind of poignant release : you can’t catch it in prose: it 
belongs to Walt Disney, to Claire’s voices from the air, and 
there is one moment in this film when you have it, as the count 
scrambles singing across the roofs to his mistress’s room ; 
happiness and freedom, nothing really serious, nothing really 
lasting, a touching of hands, a tuneful miniature love. 

A Georgian poet once wrote some dramatic lines about a 
lighthouse, where, if I remember right, three men had died and 
six had gone mad. ‘* Three men alive,” it went on, ‘‘ on Flannan 
Isle, Who thought on three men dead.” There was something 
too about “ A door ajar and an untouched meal And an over- 
toppled chair.” That roughly is the plot of the English melo- 
drama, The Phantom Light. It is an exciting, simple stcry of 
wreckers on the Welsh coast. Mr. Gordon Harker gives his 
sure-fire Cockney performance as the new keeper unscared by 
ghost stories or by the fate of his predecessors, and there is 
some lovely use of Welsh scenery. That fine actor, Mr. Donald 
Calthrop, is fobbed off in a small part. Mr. Calthrop has 
seldom been lucky in his parts. There is a concentrated 
venom in his acting, a soured malicious spirituality, a pitiful 
damned dog air which puts him in the same rank as Mr. 
T.gughton. GranaAM GREENE, 
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Art 


Flemish Painting 


Ar the galleries of Tomas Harris there is to be seen a collection 
of Flemish and Dutch paintings mainly from the years 1480 
to 1530. These paintings throw considerable light on this 
transitional period in the art of the Netherlands. 

After the great epoch of the Flemish communes in the 
fourteenth century a period of general, but gradual, decline 
set in for Flanders. In the early fifteenth century only Ghent 
and Bruges maintained their ancient privileges more or less 
intact and their trade in a fairly flourishing state. Conse- 
quently the great art of that time centres round those towns, 
appearing in the persons of the two van Eyck brothers, whose 
realistic and rationalistic style was the foundation of later 
painting in the Lowlands. After the middle of the century 
the trade of both Ghent and Bruges waned for a variety of 
reasons. The power of the guilds decreased, and life became 
more aristocratic and luxurious, though the foundation for the 
luxury was steadily being sucked away. Consequently the 
art of the later fifteenth century differs from that of the van 
Eycks. The style of Hugo van der Goes, who lived chiefly in 
Ghent, is more refined and much more capable of expressing 
religious ecstasy than that of the van Eycks. The Adoration 
of the Magi (10) by a follower of his shows the new prettiness of 
his manner, but it also shows that there survived in it a certain 
desire to construct a logical space with solidly modelled 
figures, qualities which were of little interest to a painter like 
Memling, Hugo’s contemporary in Bruges. Bruges had sunk 
more deeply than Ghent into idle luxury, to which was 
appropriate the sweetness and over-gentle elegance of Memling. 
This appears particularly in his religious subjects and the 
Virgin and Child (15) by one of his followers gives some idez 
of it. The other important painter of the period in Bruges, 
Gerard David, is represented by a splendid Pietd (16), in which 
the abnormally proportioned figures create a slightly forced 
emotional atmosphere. 

Meanwhile in the northern and eastern parts of the Nether- 
lands painting had been developing differently. In Brussels, 
the capital of the Burgundian Dukes, Roger van der Weyden 
had produced the last paintings of mediaeval chivalry and 
Catholicism. In Holland, which was beginning to rise to 
importance as a commercial province and to rival the Hanse, 
there was to be found something like a continuation of the 
tradition of the van Eycks. The earlier paintings of Dierick 
Bouts show the same reasoned preoccupation with space and 
structure as theirs, but when he moved from Haarlem to the 
richer but less progressive Louvain he absorbed much of the 
Gothicism of van der Weyden, evolving a style imitated by 
his son in the Ecce Homo (11). In Haarlem his true follower 
was Geertgen, unfortunately not represented at Harris’. 
His contemporary Jerome Bosch was a very different kind of 
painter. He lived on the borders of Brabant and Gelderland, 
when this district was constantly involved in civil war, and 
he appears also to have been involved with the early demo- 
cratic Reformers. His style therefore, in direct opposition 
to that of Geertgen, is a mixture of social satire and intense 
religious feeling, well illustrated in the Seven Deadly Sins (4). 

In the early sixteenth century the trade of the Flemish t« w.s 
was slowly transferred to Antwerp, which became the greatest 
commercial port in Europe. Its international atmosphere 
of trade and finance prepared it for the influence of the Italian 
Renaissance. This was first seen in Quentin Matsy, a friend 
of the Antwerp Humanists. The monumental Three Maries (2) 
shows his brilliant achievement in continuation of the Dutch 
tradition of Bouts, and the late Holy Family (3) proves how 
far he absorbed the ideas of Leonardo. Lucas van Leyden, 
the painter of the reactionary aristocracy, is nearer in feeling 
to the Mannerism than to the Renaissance of Italy. His 
religious scenes are remote and intense, and his genre scenes 
like the Card Players (19) have an affectation appropriate 
to their subjects. Patinir was a more democratic painter, 
and his St. Anthony (12) is influenced by Bosch. His Land- 
scape with the Virgin and Child (13) is an early example of 
the attempt to render local scenery realistically (contrast the 
fantastic background in Benson’s Adoration (8)), which 
was later to be the great achievement of Bruegel, the painter 
who is to be associated with the progressive and nationalist 
tendencies of the middle of the century. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Jugendherbergen 
[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Diz Jugendherbergen bieten fiir die wandernde Jugend 
die Méglichkeit zum Ubernachten. Sie wurden geschaffen 
von dem Reichsverband deutscher Jugendherbergen, der 
sie auch beaufsichtigt und verwaltet. Ausserdem wird ein 
Herbergsverzeichnis herausgegeben, das die Zahl der Jugend- 
herbergen enthalt und auch naihere Angaben iiber die Heime 


macht. Im Jahre 1911 gab es in ganz Deutschland nur 17 
Jugendherbergen. Im Jahre 1932 waren es 2.124 Herbergen. 


Inzwischen ist die Zahl wieder bis auf 2.000 Jugendherbergen 
gesunken, da die schlechten Heime geschlossen wurden. 


Wie alljahrlich fand auch vor kurzem ein Werbe-und 
Opfer-Tag fiir deutsche Jugendherbergen statt, dessen Erlés 
fiir den Aufbau weiterer und den Ausbau bereits vorhandener 
Jugendheime verwendet werden wird. Sogar die aus-und 
inlandische Presse wurde vom Reichsverband deutscher 
Jugendherbergen eingeladen, auf einer zweitagigen Wanderung 
und Autofahrt, einige der bedeutendsten Jugendherbergen 
kennen zu lernen. 

Eine kurze Statistik, die auch die Zahl der Ubernachtungen 
angibt, zeigt besser als alles andere die Aufwartsentwicklung 
dieser fiir die Jugend so wichtigen Bewegung : 

191l waren 17 Jugendherbergen mit 3.000 Ubernachtungen 

1919 waren 200Jugendherbergen mit 60.000 Ubernachtungen 

1928 waren 2,177 Jugendherbergen mit 3,800.000 Ubernachtungen 

1934 waren 2,000 Jugendherbergen mit 6,000.000 Ubernachtungen 
Wie man sieht, eine interessante Entwicklung, bei der man 
noch _ beriicksichtigen muss, dass in Deutschland, auch ein 
grosser Teil der Jugend in eigenen Zelten, tibernachtet. 

Die Ferien und die Jahreszeiten bringen es naturgemiiss 
mit sich, dass die Jugendherbergen in den Sommermonaten 
liberfiillt sind, wahrend sie zu den iibrigen Zeiten des Jahres 
oft brach liegen. Dann ist es fiir den Verwalter, in Deutschland 
auch der ‘“ Herbergsvater” genannt, schwer, die Jugend- 
herbergen durchzuhalten. Der Staat gibt grundsitzlich nur 
fiir die Anschaffung von Bauten einen Zuschuss. Fiir alles 
andere sind die Herbergen selbst verantwortlich. So miissen 
also die Herbersvater durch Einnahmen aus Ubernachtungen 
und Mahlzeiten die Heime rentabel machen. 

Eine neue Form der Jugendherbergea wird von den Siedler- 
herbergen gebildet, die vorliufig in Pommern ausprobiert 
werden. Hier wird die Jugendherberge mit einer Landsiedlung 
verbunden, fiir die beruflich ausgebildete Siedler ausgewahlt 
werden. So erhilt der Herbergsvater durch seine Siedler- 
titigkeit noch eine Einnahme und wird so san iert. 

Um das Jugendherbergs-Werk finanziell stabiler zu machen, 
wurde ein Schulpfennig eingefiihrt. Das bedeutet, dass in 
jeder Schule von einem Lehrer von jedem Schiiler ein Pfennig 
im Monat eingezogen wird. Dadurch konnte bereits in diesem 
Jahre die Ubernachtung von 380 Pfennig auf 20 Pfennig 
herabgesetzt werden. Durch das internationale Abkommen 
von Godesberg wurde eine gegenseitige Benutzungsbereitschaft 
mit den Herbergsverbiinden von Belgien, Danemark, Frank- 
reich, Holland und Irland abgeschlossen, so dass nun die 
Jugendherbergen in Deutschland und diesen Liindern sozusagen 
internationalisiert sind. 


Die interessanteste Jugendherberge befindet sich in 
Hamburg. Sie ist auf einem Schiff, dem ‘* Hein Godewind ” 


eingerichtet, und hat Schlafsile fiir Jungens und Miadels. 
Der Herbergsvater wird hier mit ** Kapitiin ” angesprochen. 
Andere bedeutende Jugendherbergen sind die von Altena 
in Westfalen, 1909 gegriindet und so die ilteste Herberge, 


dann die Hitler-Herberge in Berchtesgaden, nahe dem 
Sommersitz des Fiihrers, die Langemarck-Herberge in 


Eisenach, mitten im Herzen von Thiiringen, die Jugendburg 
Stahleck am Rhein, wohl den meisten Auslindern bekannt, 
die Rudzanny-Herberge in Ostpreussen, und schliesslich die 
Hindenburg-Herberge in Hannover. 

In allen diesen Orten herrscht ein straffer, kamerad- 
schaftlicher Geist, der heute schon, besonders in den Grenzge- 
bieten, nach einer bestimmten nationalen und politischen Seite 
hin geschult wird. So kann man diese Sommer-Kasernen 
der deutschen Jugend als einen wesentlichen Faktor der 


geistigen und paedagogischen Aufriistung vom jungen 
Deutschland ansehen und bewerten. 
F. G: 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


England. Their trees, they say, will not sleep and so lay 


Women Farmers 


It is always cheering to hear of forms of activity in which 
there is no unemployment. One of these is women’s work 
on the land. I was told this week at Studley, where is one 
of the best of the training establishments, that the demand 
for women skilled in the work of dairying and gardening, 
and indeed other branches of the farmer’s art, tends to 
exceed the supply. The authorities receive more enquiries 
than they can satisfy, especially in the higher branches. 
This is a tribute both to the particular establishment and 
to the efficiency of the woman worker. A great many young 
men go to agricultural colleges, such as Wye, with a general 
rather than a particular aim; and a good many do not 
proceed with the industry for long after they leave. A very 
large proportion of the young women go to the colleges 
with a quite definite idea, and are drafted without any 
trouble at all directly into the sort of job for which they 
set out to train themselves. 


* * * * 
At Studley 


The queer sham castle at Studley is set in very beautiful 
surroundings in a part of England where soil and clime 
are very favourable to productivity: Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire combine these virtues ; yet it is strange that 
even in so well-favoured a region what is more artificial 
often excels what is more natural. Fruit, vegetables and 
even flowers grown under glass are better and give a better 
return than those grown out of doors, even between high 
protective walls. Similarly hens kept under cover in intensive 
houses are often the healthiest as well as the most productive. 
This, of course, does not apply to all plants and all animals. 
Mr. Hosier has proved, if it needed proof, that the more the 
cattle are in the open air the better; and incidentally they 
respond to exposure by growing longer hair than those 
prisoned in yards and sheds. Nothing is better even at 
Studley than the grazing; and the herd of shorthorns (all 
tuberculin-tested, of course) produce an average of about 
700 gallons of milk. Much of it is made into cheeses of 
various sorts; and on the whole, though the profits are not 
large, the college corroborates a view expressed not long 
since at the Ministry that the English cheese-makers have 
made more regular incomes than most other dairy folk. 
The Studley cheeses are particularly successful. 

* * * * 


Troubled Waters 


The emission of waste oil on the surface of the sea has 
aroused the most ardent and effective protests from lovers 
of birds; and with good reason. One of the most pitiful 
of sights is a sea-bird, quite robbed of its gift of easy flight, 
Ccoomed to a lingering death by the clogging of its wing 
feathers. The birds are the worst sufferers; but we 
are reminded by the marine biologists that the oil, even 
after it has ceased to menace surface-swimming birds or 
even such divers as the shag and cormorant, may utterly 
destroy the subaqueous life. Everyone who has been to 
the edge of the sea, especially at a very low tide, is aware 
that life teems here as perhaps nowhere else. This life, 
whether zoological or botanical, suffers in its degree only 
less than the birds. The oil vanished from sight continues 
to exercise its pernicious influence. Such injuries (referred 
to, for example, in a Seashore Calendar, Nelson, 6s.) can be 
appreciated even by the feet of bathers. International 
action to prevent this quite needless damage and cruelty 
has been promised but lags seriously. 


* ok * x 

Sleeping Roses 

A subtle point in scientific production—of roses as of 
many other plants—is put to me by one of our research 
workers. While travelling in India he found that the native 
gardeners half exposed the roots of their roses to the open 
air in the hot, dry period of the year. If this were omitted 
the roses would grow—it was alleged—almost continuously, 
and so wear themselves out within a short time. Now 
this trouble of continuous growth is lamented by growers of 
apples and some other fruits even in the south-west of 


themselves open to canker and other maladies affecting 
unhardened wood. Would it be possible by some adaptation 
of the Indian method to arrest such undesirable, because 
unseasonable, activity? The conclusion drawn by the 
English traveller in India is this. ‘* It seems as if a dormant 
period can be induced by low temperature—as in this country 
—or by a high temperature combined with dryness.” More 
information concerning the experience of the Indian method 


is desired. 
* * * * 


Aestivators 


In Africa yet more wholesale methods are adopted in 
order to arrest growth. Rose bushes are dug up and laid in 
dark places for a considerable period. Devices for meeting 
the handicap of hot dry seasons are not uncommon in the 
behaviour of certain animals, including both fish and 
batrachians. They do not hibernate, but aestivate. In 
the dry regions of Central Australia one sort of frog will 
aestivate for as long as two years if no rain falls. A small 
reserve of water contained in a specialized reservoir within 
the animal’s body serves to keep life alive. Similarly fish 
have been known to survive by burying themselves in the 
mud against the drying up of the river or pond. With 
regard to the roses subjected to compulsory aestivation, it 
seems that a secondary benefit is claimed by some gardeners 
for the exposure of the roots. The sun cures them of the 
liability to certain fungus infections induced by excess of 
moisture over a long period. On this point too information 
from Eastern gardeners is much desired. 


ob * 4 * 
More Grebe 


It is welcome but rather surprising news that on the 
Continent as well as in Britain that splendid bird, the greater 
Crested Grebe, is increasing very rapidly—owing doubtless 
to the reason that in these synthetic days its plumage has 
fallen in market value. It has increased so much that 
Austrian fishermen have become afraid of its depredations ; 
but happily in Eastern Europe as in England the protectionists 
have shown good reason for its preservation. The bird eats 
only the smallest fish; and evidence goes to prove that 
sizable fish do not decrease where the bird flourishes. All 
the fishermen’s alleged enemies—heron, kingfisher, grebe and 
indeed the otter (which likes its fish big)—may do good service. 
They destroy between them eels, rats and diseased fish ; and 
enemies of the ova of fish may do more harm in a few minutes 
than the enemy of grown fish can do in a season or two. 
Some very interesting facts about this increase of grete in 
Europe appears in the always excellent Quarterly Notes of 
the R.S.P:B. 

* * * * 


Oak and Blackthorn 


A strange botanical freak is reported to me from an 
observer in Bodmin : 

‘While trimming a very overgrown hedge here I came upon 
an oak tree about a foot in diameter and in perfectly sound health. 
About three feet up a blackthorn about an inch in diameter has 
grown clean through the trunk and out the other side. It has 
gone through quite cleanly and like the oak is in perfect health.” 
Where I have seen this sort of thing happen a branch or twig 
pressing tight against another has been absorbed. by the 
growing bark and cambium; but direct penetrancy 
is not impossible. A mushroom can up-end a heavy stone, 
a tender growing tip can shatter a tombstone—to quote two 
present examples within my own knowledge. We all know 
the power of the parasite ; and how many plants seem to 
play the mistletoe. A very large locust tree in which I 
used to fix nuts for the nuthatches became a little nut planta- 
tion; and higher up (in the fork of the chief bough) a goose- 
berry bush flourished as luxuriantly as grass grows on an 
eld rook’s nest. The seed of the common nettle seems to 
have a surprising fondness for germinating in the bark of 
fallen trees. I found one day a flourishing crop on an elm 
trunk at the edge of a garden, though the commoner weed 
at that place was not the English but the Roman nettle. 


W. Beacn Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Cc ‘orrespondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tue SrectTator.| 


JAPAN’S ONWARD MARCH 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 


Sir,—Since 1919 Japan has been acting as the Mandatory 
of the League of Nations for the former German Colonies in 
the Pacific North of the Equator, the Marshall, Caroline, and 
Marianne Islands. Japan vests her claims to the continued 
possession of these Islands not on the League’s Mandate but 
on occupation and conquest in October, 1914, under an 
arrangement with the British Government, by which Japan 
was to undertake the subjugation and occupation of the 
German Colonies North of the Equator, and Australia and 
New Zealand the reduction of New Guinea, Samoa and other 
German possessions South of it. 


The other Powers concerned may now make up their 
minds to a permanent Japanese occupation, divorced of any 
international restriction. Japan has, in effect, moved 2,000 
miles eastward towards the United States, and 2,000 miles 
southward towards Australia. Japanese writers speak quite 
openly of the islands—all told there are over 2,000 islands, 
atolls, and reefs—as ‘‘ Japan’s southern line of defence,” 
just as Manchukuo is “ the northern line.” Under both the 
League Mandate and the Washington Treaty fortification is 
forbidden ; Japan having, however, denounced the Treaty, 
fortification can be resumed anywhere. Hitherto there has 
been no particular reason to suspect Japanese fortification 
anywhere in these islands although the League has drawn 
attention to “ the relatively high outlay on harbour works,” 
and has revealed a suspicion that ‘“ expenditure on harbours 
and channels has been disproportionate to the limited com- 
mercial possibilities.” But whatever has or has not been 
done in the past Japan is now free to construct fortifications 
in the islands. 

Other Powers are also free to construct fortifications 
elsewhere in the Pacific; Japan in denouncing the Washing- 
ton Treaty did offer to discuss Article 19 of the Treaty 
forbidding this, to which no definite reply seems yet 
to have been given. Britain may strengthen her defences 
at Hong Kong, though with the immense expenditure in 
sight at Singapore this does not seem likely, but Hong Kong 
at best will only be an advanced base. In the lately mandated 
islands there is one small outpost of American territory, the 
island of Guam which, until the Washington Conference 
intervened, America proposed to fortify and develop. The 
Washington Treaty has come to an end but America shows no 
sign of resuming fortification. ‘The American people at the 
moment are in a mood of complete reaction from any expansion 
abroad. They are preparing to withdraw from the Philip- 
pines, realizing, apart from disappointment at the result of 
their political experiment there, that neither the Philippines 
nor Guam could be protected by their fleet except by efforts 
out of all proportion to the prize. Guam is not worth fortify- 
ing if Manila is not fortified. More and more does the United 
States’ Fleet tend to withdraw within her own territory. 

The most that can be expected is that the United States will 
spend a good deal more on the fortifications of Hawaii. The 
Hawaiian islands are outside the zone that could not be 
fortified and Honolulu is nearly 3,500 miles from Yokohama— 
no menace to Japan, but yet a protection to California and 
British Columbia. These events cannot but make Japan 
completely invulnerable in the Far East. No economic 
blockade against Japan, much less a war such as the British 
Labour Party is said to have been contemplating two or three 
years ago, is possible. A recent debate in the House of Lords 
made very clear how Japan is steadily securing control all 
over China. The same process has begun in Siam, where the 
recent revolution derived its inspiration from Japanese and 
* Asia for the Asiatic ” sources, and the King lost his throne 
all because he was “ pro-European.” Siam has done Japan 
one or two good turns, and Japan obviously would now like 
to play a larger part in the development of Siam. Japan 
has now definitely decided to supply finance for a canal cut 
across the Isthmus of Kra. Not many people realize that 
Burma is not directly connected with the Federated Malay 
States and the Straits Settlements, but that a long narrow 


strip of Siamese territory intervenes, a canal across which, 
if in hostile possession, would cut off Singapore from India. 
Futile efforts are now being made to make Singapore impreg- 
nable. Colossal sums are now spent in reconstructing and 
fortifying it. Japan smiles at this shocking waste of money. 
In Malaya the military garrison is pitiably weak and no war- 
ships are permanently based on Singapore. Nor would more 
warships be of any use in case of an outbreak of hostilities, for 
only a few could be spared from the North Sea.—Yours, &c., 

Poona. J.D. JENKINS. 

[Our correspondent is wrong in suggesting that the Wash- 
ington Treaty is at an end. It runs to the end of the year 
and no fortifications in the Pacific area covered by the Treaty 
are legal yet.—Epb. The Spectator.] 


THE PEACE BALLOT 

[To the Editor of Tur SpPEcTATOR. ] 
Sir,—Major Yeats-Brown insinuates that the League of 
Nations Union is mainly composed of, or at least contains a 
large proportion of, idealists who “ render any kind of security 
more difficult.” Had he been present at the General Council 
of the Union at Cambridge last week he would have been 
surprised to find a resolution supporting ‘“‘ any measures 
however drastic ’’ for upholding the covenant in regard to the 
dispute between Italy and Abyssinia passed without a single 
dissentient vote. The issue is not between isolationists and 
pacifists but between the supporters of self-defence and 
collective security. 

Major Yeats-Brown urges the Union to exercise its powers 
of persuasion for ‘“* military preparedness.” He forgets that 
military power, like any other, is worse than useless if mis- 
used. Few members of the Union would be found to oppose 
practical measures, military or otherwise, to support and 
uphold the covenant and obtain security by collective defence ; 
no member of that Union can, with loyalty to the covenant, 
support increase of national forces when the reason for such 
increase is national competition and the control and use of such 
forces remains in the hands of those who believe in the pre-War 
standards of imperialism and self-defence. They would not 
do so because they do not believe such increase will bring 
security but on the contrary, increase the prospect of war.— 
Yours, &e., Pri S. MumMForpD. 

S. Mary’s Grange, Easthorpe. , 


PLANNED EMIGRATION 
[To the Editor of Tur SPEcTATOR.| 

S1r,—I would very much like to share Mr. Evans’ hope for the 
opening up of new territory in Australia by emigrants produc- 
ing most of the commodities essential to life. The question 
is whether there is in Australia land unoccupied, fertile and 
receiving sufficient rainfall for settlement by communities 
desiring to be as far as possible self-sufficient. The answer is 
definitely in the negative. Such valuable land as that is already 
in use for sugar-cane, dairying and vegetable growing. The 
only “opening-up” recently going on in Australia has been in 
the Victorian Mallee for wheat and in the Victorian and 
N.S.W. irrigation areas for fruit. At present the wheat 
industry offers no prospects, the fruit industry likewise. 

Professor Wadham of Me!bourne has put the case definitely 
enough in his article on ‘* Land Utilization ” in an Economic 
Survey of Australia, published in 1931. ‘* There remains,” he 
says, “ in Australia no large area of land which can be brought 
into agricultural or pastoral use with certainty of success,” 
and he rightly adds, “it is scarcely necessary to emphasize 
that in the long run all settlement must be economically 
sound.” The pioneering community schemes which Mr. Evans 
suggests have been well tried. In Western Australia as a result 
of the schemes formulated under the Empire Settlement Act 
of 1922 families were settled, but in a short time half the 
settlers abandoned their blocks. The Victorian and N.S.W. 
schemes provided for the settlement of 8000 families, but owing 
to the enormous cost only 730 families were settled. It has 
been shown again and again that though a community may 
hold together for a time, the poor quality of the land which is 
available for such schemes and the lack of prospects for im- 
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proving their condition bring discontent and the inevitable 
drift to the cities. 
In Australia the pioneering stage is over. Future develop- 
nent will be in the direction of intensification of production of 
already occupied regions. That intensification can only be 
made possible by a revival of international trade and a rise in 
prices such as to encourage an expansion in the pastoral and 
agricultural industries. When that time comes the oppor- 
tunities for emigrants will appear and Australia will welcome 
new settlers.— Yours faithfully, 


855 Finchley Road, N.W.11.  Epwarp T. LitrLesonn, 


CROWN UNINSURED VEHICLES 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecrarTor.] 
Srr,—To the Law Revision Committee there have, from time 
to time, been remitted troublous problems arising from 
the application of old law maxims. And extremely useful 
reforming legislation has followed. May I be permitted 
most respectfully to suggest that the Lord Chancellor should 
direct the Committee to make recommendations with regard 
to another—which is this, ** The Crown can do no wrong ” ? 

That old maxim has, of course, deep constitutional sig- 
nificance ; but modern conditions have demonstrated the 
inequity of its operations in one sphere of human affairs. 
That sphere concerns the risks attendant upon road traffic 
against which Parliament has made a limited form of pro- 
vision. 

According to constitutional practice, the Crown is not 
bound by a statute unless expressly named, or is so affected 
by necessary implication. Accordingly, the Road _ Traffic 
Act, 1930, in order that the drivers of Crown vehicles should 
be bound by certain parts of it, made appropriate provision 
fer the purpose. Section 121 (2) directs that Part 1 and 
Part 3—but not Part 2 (insurance against third party risks) 
snall “apply to vehicles and persons in the public service 
of the Crown.” 

Every day and night there are upon the roads thousands 
of such vehicles. There are 5,000 in the service of the Post 
Office alone; in addition, the Army, Navy and Air Force 
have great numbers of lorries and other motor vehicles. 
Other Public Departments swell the number. 

If any one of these vehicles becomes involved in an accident 
on the road, the victim—whatever his injuries, and however 
blameworthy the driver of the Crown vehicle—has no right 
of action against that driver's employer—the Crown. He 
may only have recourse against the driver personally— 
and he is not insured! And the yield from any action, 
by way of financial redress, would, of course, be negligible. 

The gross anomaly might be illustrated in a variety of 
ways. Let me give one. A great deal of the work of the 
Post Office is done by private contractors. Should one of 
their servants be guilty of negligence and thereby injure 
another road user, the contractors may be sued, and, as 
they are bound by the provisions of the Road Traffic Act, 
and, therefore, insured against third party risks, the injured 
person would have the resources of both the contractors 
and their insurance company to supply any damages that 
may be awarded him. Which means that, whether or not 
a person injured may or may not get compensation for his 
injuries caused by the negligence of drivers doing Post Office 
work, depends upon Fate's caprice as to whether that driver 
is in the direct or the indirect service of the Crown. 

It is true that the Department concerned may, and no 
coubt occasionally does make ex gratia payments in some 
And that emphasizes the injustice of the present 
system. In my judgement. such a person should have, not 
the charity of a Department, but the undoubted legal right 
to that redress provided for him by law in all other circum- 
stances. 

If there be—as, of course, there is—constitutional virtue 
left in the old canon in other directions, there can, I think, 
be none in this. In any event, better do violence to it than 
perpetuate an injustice so gross. But a remedy could be 
easily provided without doing that violence by placing 
the drivers of Crown vehicles under the statutory obligation 
(without in any way involving the Crown in liability) to 
insure against third party risks, as all drivers or owners of 
other vehicles have now to do.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 


cases. 
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THE DEFENCE OF CULTURE 

[To the Editor of Tue SPEcTATOR. |] 
Srmr,—Your contributor in his article ‘“ The Defence of 
Culture” says the Medicis differ from Soviet Russia in thg 
they “ facilitated the release of their protégés from Romanig 
traditions.” This may very well be a true discriminatig, 
but, employing the same touchstone, we may ask, “ Dig 
Augustus free Vergil from any fetters of tradition ?”’ Surely 
the Aeneid was pure “ ballyhoo” for the Emperor's ang. 
chronistie N.I.R.A. (nova in religionem adactio), the ney 
‘*‘ drive” towards religion; no scholar would deny that jt 
is blatant propaganda for the rejuvenated “ piety” anj 
the infant Empire. 

I am not a Germanophile nor a Russophile, but T see no 
reason why literature should not attain in those two countries 
the perfection it reached, however inexplicably, in the 
Augustan Age.—Yours faithfully, R. A. Simcox, 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 

























THE FRENCH ACADEMY 


[To the Editor of Tue SrecTATOR.| 






Sir,—Your French correspondent justly records the tribute . 





paid by M. Gabriel Hanotaux to the tercentenary of the 
French Academy. But one expects a tribute in English 
to the wealth of associations which that event calls up to an 
Englishman’s mind and memory. May I take the liberty 









of mentioning a few? I was asked this year to preach the a 





ani u:l French sermon at the Huguenot Hospice in Victoria 
Park Road, E. Could I have refused a tribute to Calvin, 
the founder of the French language, who, as Dryden polished 
the language of Shakespeare and Milton, cleaned up Rabelais 
immortal jargon—let us name it le gigantesque—and prepared 
the way for Pascal, Racine, Ste. Beuve? All these men 
were Protestant, Rabelais, the friend and co-adjutor of 
Erasmus, the rest Jansenists! I had just been reading the 
three republished Treatises of Calvin on the True Church, 












the Holy Supper and the Obstacles (achoppements) to the 3 
Gospel. In these he uses the word plaquer (** to lay on thick”) 









for “to jilt.’”. That meaning has today come back to the 
French after the lapse of four centuries ! Humour is a word 
the French seem to print in English after stealing the idea 
from us. I look into the five-folio volumes of M. Littré’s 








glorious dictionary, tracing every classic word in French © 





with apt quotations to the sixth century, only to find that 
the word and idea were originally French, who lost the word 
to the English and who produced in Rabelais as in Calvin 
a unique Frenchman as English as Shakespeare himself and 
as rich in English humour! There is no greater connoisseur 









of the English life and manners and literature than M. Louis 





Cazamian, director of the Sorbonne, author of the _ best 
History of English Literature there is, of the best Guide to 
Great Britain in French and of L’Evolution de l Angleterre, in 
which he complained before the War that the only two 
words in an Englishman’s vocabulary were ‘* comfort” and 
** gain.” 

It would be a good test for all French dictionaries to take 
as the standard M. Cazamian’s various works. The best 
French-English dictionary today is unquestionably that 
published by Harrap, at two guineas, edited by J. E. Mansion. 
Another more philological one is the well-known Hatzfeld- 
Darmesteter in two volumes. A third is the cheap Oxford 
Concise French Dictionary of Chevalley of the Clarendon 
Press for 7s. 6d. Let us test this last by M. Cazamian. By 
one of his books alone I have noted that the dictionary omits 
char-a-banc, panneau-réclame (hoarding), maisons de rapport, 
friseur, pont-levis, guenon, embocher, gdatouille, crassier, contre- 
coup, truquage, micéie, moucharabis (arabesque). It also does 
not give the additional meanings to the usage of the following 
words: découpure (indentation of coast line), horizon (per- 
























spective), creux (trough of wave), taille (seam of mine), colorant F 





(dye), longs-courriers (liners), coupe (section in archaeology), 
fourgon de queue (Guard’s van in a train), &c. It makes cuisson 
feminine for masculine and pronounces trapu “ trapy ”! 
But all French dictionaries are similarly lacking. France 
has not the money we have for an Oxford English Dictionary. 
Could not an entente cordiale be established for the purpose 
between our two countries? Let Englishmen remember 
that Greek, Latin and French were the languages of every 
educated Englishman in the eighteenth century, that Gibbon’s 
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Mémoire Justificatif written for King George III was so 
perfect that it was taken in France for the work of a Frenchman 
and that Macaulay had a greater knowledge of French litera- 
ture in general than M. Guizot himself, Also let us remember 
that Ste. Beuve’s grandmother’ was English (Middleton). 
Nothing in Engiish can equal the monument to the French 
language erected by M. Littré’s dictionary. But it needs 
supplementing and recasting to compass the whole round of 
French as she is spoken and written today.—Yours very 
obediently, A. H. T. CLarke. 
The Rectory, Devizes. 


AUSTRIA AND THE ANSCHLUSS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.| 
Smr,—Having been in Austria for over eight years and only 
just left it, I feel that certain statements in Count Czernin’s 
article need correcting. 

As an official of the present government there he states 
that the Vaterliindische Front has a membership of two 
millions, and uses that as an argument against the necessity 
of a plebiscite. But he does not say that all State employees 
have been compelled to be members or lose their jobs, that 
a good number of people who hold two offices have to be 
double members of the V.F., that widows are forced to be 
members on pain of losing their pensions, and that all school- 
children have had to join the V.F. and wear the badge and 
are even trained to report against their teachers if one of 
them does not punish a fellow-pupil for not wearing his 
badge. The number of people who really agree with the 
present system in Austria is very small indeed, but nobody 
is going to risk being dismissed just because he or she doesn’t 
wear a badge and pay a subscription. 

The great majority of the people are ‘ fed to the teeth ” 
with being treated as the puppets of Italy by a government 
which was forced upon them. They know that the old 
argument, raised once again, that the present Germany is 
only a Prussian province, is quite untrue. Count Czernin 
forgets that there is a socialism as well as a nationalism in 
the Germany of today, which in all probability he has not 
seen for himself. There is much more of the “ Prussian 
spirit * in the remains of the military class and the aristocrats 
in Austria today than there is in Germany. 

Also, it is completely misleading to translate the word 
“ Anschluss * by * annex.” The verb “* anschliessen *’ means 
“to join” and there is no hint of appropriation or annexation 
in the word “* Anschluss.” Quite apart from all of which, 
many people in Austria realize that an ** Anschluss” cannot 
take place at the present moment for international reasons ; 
but they do demand a plebiscite so that they can be freed 
from the tyranny of the present government, which is simply 
the tool of ‘* the powers that be” in Italy.—Yours faithfully, 


Birmingham. Victor ADAMS. 


“THE ORIGINS OF RELIGION ” 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—With reference to your excellent review of Professor 
Karsten’s The Origins of Religion in your last issue, you 
state that it is included in our well-known History of Civiliza- 
tion series. We should like to point out that it is not included 
in this series, but is published as an isolated volume. 

We hope that you will give publicity to this letter in order 
to avoid confusion among such readers as buy the History 
of Civilization series title by title as issued.—Yours very truly, 

KEGAN Pau, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., LTD. 

Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 


EPISCOPAL PLAGIARISM 
[To the Editor of Tur SpecTATOR.] 

Str,—Publishers and authors are generous in their willingness 
to see their works quoted. But, being human, they like to 
see acknowledgment made to the sources of the quotations 
and that the statements made are in fact quotations. May 
we quote in parallel columns a certain passage in the Majority 
Report of the Committee of Convocation of Canterbury and 
York on The Church and Marriage and a passage from Marriage, 
Children, and God, a book by Mr. Claud Mullins, the London 
magistrate, published by us in 1933? 


Marriaye, Children and God. 

‘** Who is there that will deny 
that a child has a right to expect 
from its parents (1) a reasonable 
expectation of physical and 
mental health; (2) love and 
care of both parents and (3) 
physical maintenance during 
dependence.” 


Report p. 27. 

“ Every child coming into the 
world has a right to claim from 
its parents at least (1) a reason- 
able expectation of physical and 
mental health ; (2) the love and 
care of both parents; and (3) 
physical maintenance during the 
years of dependence.” 

There is no acknowledgment in the episcopal Report to 
Mr. Claud Mullins’ book. While we rejoice to see a Look 
published by us being thus accepted by an influential Com- 
mittee of Bishops, we cannot help feeling that that Committee 
might have set an example of giving credit where credit is due. 
—Yours faithfully, STANLEY UNWIN. 

George Allen and Unwin Lid., (Governing Director.) 

40, Museum Street, W.C.1. 


ITALY AND THE LEAGUE 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.|] 

Sir,—I have now returned from a tour across France, and, 
after staying at Rome and Milan, across Switzerland to 
Cologne and the Ruhr. It is hard to say which seemed the 
more bellicose, Italy or Germany, but probably Italy was. 
One frequently saw troops fully equipped, apparently en 
route for Abyssinia ; and on the walls the marks ** W (Viva) 
il Duce”; ** W la Guerra.” I think that Italy means war, 
and that if (while thinking as you say, ** that the sheet anchor 
of Britain’s foreign policy is the League of Nations ™) we all 
should attempt to hinder Italy, she will leave the League, 
and it will collapse. I beg you to think again, and to put 
the interests of Great Britain before those of the League. 
Do you really think that Great Britain will be able to get 
France and the other League States to try ‘* economic pressure 
on Italy” to preserve peace ? And do you want us to go 
to war with Italy on behalf of the League ?—Yours truly, 

7 The Boltons, London, S.W. H. R. ReEYNOLDs. 

[We do not, and have never suggested it. But we do want 
Great Britain to attempt to get the Covenant carried out. 
If France and other States refuse we shall at least have done 
what we could.—Eb. The Spectator. | 


& 

HOLIDAYS FOR LONDON POOR CLERGY 

[To the Editor of Tue SPecTator.| 
Str,—May we again appeal to your readers on behalf of the 
London Poor Clergy Holiday Fund? This fund, which was 
started by Archbishop Maclagan, then Vicar of Kensington, 
in 1876, gives grants for holidays to the poorer Clergy in the 
Diocese of London, and also makes block grants to South 
London and to London-over-the-border. We are not without 
anxiety just now in the matter of finance, and we depend 
to a considerable extent to the response which will be given 
to this, our annual appeal. Donations may be sent to the 
Hon. Treasurer, the Rev. Prebendary Vincent, St. Martin’s 
Chureh, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4, or to the Westminster Bank, 
5 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C, 4.—Yours, &c., 

Ernest V. Suarpre, Archdeacon of London, 

S. H. Puiiiimore, Archdeacon of Middlesex, 

C. E. Lampert, Archdeacon of Hampstead. 


Sonnet for Statesmen 


IN multitudes we grope : our blurred events 
Were argued by assembled generations. 

Time toils in eenturies and by continents 

While racial memories haunt the souls of nations. 
Enormous murmurings from the mind of man 
Accumulate as history ; and from void 

Obliquities of ignorance which began 

His growth, blind hordes have laboured and destroyed. 


If there should be some Power ensphered in light 
Who contemplates his handiwork, supreme 

In differentiating wrong from right, 

To him all human consciousness might seem 

A Sleeper, powerless in imprisoning night 

To waken from a purgatorial dream. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 
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Il Duce 


By J. L. HAMMOND 


Tuts* is a study of Fascism by a well-known University teacher 
and the author of some notable books who spent most of the 
year 1933 in Italy and returned for two months in the following 
year. Mr. Finer explains in his preface that he is chiefly 
interested in Fascism as a system of government and less as a 
piece of machinery for supplying economic and social services. 
His readers haye no reason to complain on this account, for it 
is too early to unravel the economic experiments of any con- 
temporary society, whereas it is not too early to describe 
experiments in politics and culture. Mr. Finer’s important 
account of the organization of the fascist party and of its 
methods for controlling the public life and mind of the Italian 
people is full and illuminating. 

Bagehot held that only stupid peoples can work parliamen- 
tary government and that for this reason it was ill-suited to the 
quick-witted French. Accordingly he welcomed Louis 
Napoleon’s coup détat. Mr. Finer’s description of the rise of 
Mussolini—the most interesting part of his interesting book— 
recalls that career in several of its aspects. Both men studied 
history ; Napoleon wrote a book on Caesar; Mr. Finer says 
that no statesman has read so much as Mussolini since Glad- 


stone. Both had been nursed in revolution ; Napoleon among 
the Carbonari; Mussolini among the international socialists 


at Geneva. Both had absorbed exciting ideas. Mr. Fisher's 
brilliant book on Bonapartism showed that Napoleon had 
inherited a body of philosophy from St. Helena; Mussolini 
was full of the ideas of his age, the age of the Futurists, of 
Bergson, of Sorel, of will-power and self-expression. With 
these qualities in common, they have also in common the 
crisis that gave them their opportunity. In both countries 
parliamentary government was bewildered by problems too 
imperious and sudden for its methods and habits. The most 
famous and characteristic figure in Italian polities, Giolitti, 
might be described in the words that Mr. Simpson applied to 
Guizot : * In fine Guizot was a past master of that art which 
in all ages has enabled political rulers to secure a calm while 
they prepare a storm.” In France Parliament could neither 
satisfy the discontent that produced °48, nor reassure the classes 
that it had thrown into panic. Mr. Finer’s description of 
the part played by Mussolini in the confusion and strife of 
1919 shows that he owed his power partly to his prestige as 
a revolutionary leader and partly to the capacity for leadership 
which compelled the panic-stricken middle classes to turn to 
the man who wrote as late as July, 1919: ‘ Let the Land 
belong to the peasants,’ and who still uses the term bourgeois 
as a term of abuse. 

Louis Napoleon came to catastrophe over his foreign policy. 
When he fell, his countrymen, remembering his generous 
European impulses, believed that France had been sacrificed 
to his “ deceiving Utopias.” But it was not the Crimean 
War nor the Italian War that ruined him. The war that 
ruined him was a war of a different kind. In the ‘sixties 
he had what he called the grand idea of his reign; this 
was his Mexican adventure, his plan for re-establishing 
a French empire in America; a plan of personal and national 
ambition and nothing more. That plan kept him occupied 
with America while Bismarck’s cold and steady hand was 
busy undermining the map of Europe. Napoleon pursuing 
this ambition made a blunder which he was never able to 
retrieve. 

Mr. Finer shows in detail what everybody knows as a 
general truth that the resources of tyranny today are infinitely 
greater than they were in the days of Napoleon the Third. 
He gives us an account of the organization of the Fascist 


18s.) 





* Mussolini’s Italy. By Herman Finer. (Gollancz. 


party with its 1,800,000 adult members, of whom 400,00 
are enrolled in a Fascist militia, and of the several bodies 
that train the childhood and youth of Italy in Fascist principles 
and discipline from the age of six. The best known are the 
Balilla for children between 8 and 14, and the Avanguardisti 
for those between 14 and 18. Mr. Finer calculates that 
half the population between the ages of 6 and 21 is in some 


Fascist organization, receiving rewards and _ privileges, sub- 77 
mitting to stern discipline, undergoing a training to harden ~~ 


mind and body, continually excited and stimulated by every / 
method known to art and politics for keeping the imagination 


combatant and loyal. Through this training supplemented 
by the Institutes of Culture the Fascist party of the future is 
created. Thus everything is done not merely to attract 
support but to train up a Fascist Italy. Compared with 





Mussolini his predecessor Napoleon the Third lived in the 7 


age of the spinning wheel or the bow and arrow. 


Yet nobody can study this volume without sceing on what |_ 
Mr. Be 


a narrow margin of safety the whole system reposes. 


Finer gives a description of Mussolini’s remarkable gifts, his 7 


knowledge of human nature, his immense industry, his rare 
power of decision, a personal magnetism that impresses 
even the most critical of his visitors, his disinterested devotion 
to his public aims. If he were not a man of genius he would 
not be where he is. But Mr. Finer gives also an account of 
his Herculean occupations. He is Italy’s Prime Minister, 
Commander-in-Chief, prima donna. His mind and _ his 
hand are on every detail of her public life. This sort of 


life was possible for the ruler of a city state, but is it possible — 


for the ruler of a modern nation? Can we think of any 
British statesman who could lead this life for ten years and 
keep his judgement balanced and alert ? 


patient of criticism, as tolerant of unpalatable advice, as a 
man must be who is to use the minds of others ? 


And can a man k 
live in this atmosphere. year after year and still remain as | 


Is it not © 





inevitable that sooner or later such a man must make a _ 


blunder like Napoleon’s blunder in Mexico ? 
the penalty of failure? Take from Mussolini the magic of 
success, and what becomes of this mystical faith, this body 
of organized enthusiasm, this romantic devotion ? Take from 
him the magic of success and there must inevitably descend 


on Italy a terrible retribution for the methods by which the ae 


system has defended itself. 

To the outside observer Abyssinia today looks dreadfully 
like Mussolini’s Mexico. 
of the future ? He seeks to found a State based on new prin- 
ciples, not merely to enjoy a tyranny and then depart. But his 
system has a fatal flaw. For the cult of Mussolini is an 
essential part of it. He is the idol, the demigod of this mass 
emotion. And this cult, to judge by his latest speeches, is 
more and more associated with the cult of violence—a cult 
that all nations will pursue from time to time but few nations 
pursue for long without a strong reaction. Mussolini talks 
of the British feeling in 1899, but he should remember that 
it was followed by 1905. He seeks to create a trained and 
disciplined State, but its training and discipline centre round 
a person, a person who stands to this State as a Medici prince 
stood to the people shouting in the streets of Florence. It is 
difficult to see how this Italy will be stronger than the old 
Italy in the spirit and habits of deliberate government. 
Mussolini thinks of himself in public as a Caesar. In private 
he must often doubt, as Mommsen thinks that Sulla must 
have doubted, whether he will even leave behind him an 
effective garrison for the fortress he has raised with such 
skill and daring on the ruins of liberty. 


And what is — 
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A Light in Darkness 


The Problem of Credit Policy. By E. F. M. Durbin. (Chap- 


man and Hall. 10s. 6d.) 


THERE is no doubt at all why the public detests the race of 
Economists. The economist discusses matters of vital 
moment (on which the public feels perfectly competent to 
adjudicate), with a subtlety of reasoning and a technicality 
of language that are quite beyond the public’s grasp. The public 
js naturally only too anxious to obtain an excuse for ignoring 
and despising the economist. It was delighted, as the world 
depression deepened, to find the economist unable to mitigate 
it and since then just as impotent to accelerate recovery. 
Today it listens with composure to tales of Expansionism at 
Cambridge, and with apathetic incredulity to allegations of 
Sadism at ** The School.” It is glad to be relieved from having 
to attend, in pursuit of general culture, to these dark and 
dreary things. 

The public in all this is at fault, but the blame is not 
wholly theirs. It is true that Political Economy is still an 
infant science, and that even if economists had had far more 
practical influence than they have actually had hitherto, 
there would have been no shame in their admitting incom- 
petence to give unanimous advice on how to cure the slump, 
or indeed give practical advice at all. And it is nothing against 
them that they should address one another in technical 
language ; still less that their thought should be intricate and 
profound. Where, however, they have sinned inexcusably is 
in the appalling quality of their exposition, in their staggering 
inability to make themselves understood whether by one 
another or by the general public. 

There have been exceptions, of course. Prof. Robbins and 
Mr. Harrod, for instance. But, speaking broadly, we have 
been waiting for years for some real contribution from an 
economist of repute, that would be comprehensible to a 
serious student who had not the advantage of special contacts. 
Mr. Durbin has written the very book that was needed. He 
assumes a certain background of theoretical knowledge but 
only such as can be gathered from standard texts. His 
reasoning and his conclusions alike are clear and challenging. 
He carries, indeed, lucidity to the point of brilliance. His 
criticisms of Mr. Keynes, for example, are crushing. Above 
all he never fails to state exactly what hypothesis he is making 
at any given moment—and it is failure to discharge this duty 
which is responsible for half the futile misunderstandings that 
lie behind so much of modern economic controversy. Mr. 
Durbin has produced a work of outstanding intrinsic merit, 
and at the same time removed a standing reproach from his 
profession. 

A bare summary must indicate his standpoint. He takes 
it as agreed that Credit Policy must avoid both inflation and 
deflation. ‘* But the precise meaning of this general conclusion 
is still a matter of some dispute among economists. It has 
been given three quite contradictory interpretations in recent 
times.” (1) Some wish to “ stabilize the price-level of first 
output,” to keep steady the cost of living. (2) Others would 
stabilize the amount spent in a given period on goods at all 
stages of production, i.e., on goods in their unfinished as well 
as in their finished state. (3) Others again would stabilize 
in a given period the amount spent on goods at their final, i.e., 
their retail stage. : 

The first policy is commonly subscribed to by “ bankers, 
business men and government officials,” and “ until just 
recently by the great majority of economists,” Mr. Keynes 
among them. Nevertheless, Mr. Durbin contends that 
“under assumptions usually made by price-stabilizers, 
(price) stabilization would be put out of the question.” For 
if prices were kept steady while costs of production with 
advancing progress fell, business men’s profits would be 
artificially swollen and a profit inflation would set in, bringing 
in its trail a nemesis of collapse and depression. 

The second policy, that of keeping constant the amount 
spent on goods at all stages of production, is favoured by the 
ascetic Dr. Hayek. Mr. Durbin contends that with the 
probable tendency of the capitalistic process of production 
to lengthen, more and more money will tend to be locked up in 
expenditure on goods at earlier stages, hence less and less 
(under the Hayek plan) will be available for retail purchases, 
and prices will fall still faster than production costs. Rapid 
reductions in money-wages will then become essential. And 


this is not practical politics. Even apart from this special 
hitch, the Hayek plan will, in Mr. Durbin’s view, set up a 
disastrously deflationary sequence. There remains the 
third method of achieving equilibrium—to maintain a constant 
expenditure on goods at their retail stage. This method is 
favoured by Mr. Durbin so long as Banking Institutions 
retain their present shape. 

But the method is always a second-best to him. If only 
he could control and centrally plan the Banking System in 
the manner he is at some pains to describe, he would plump 
for the first method after all, and he would aim at keeping 
prices stable. But he would do this by the issue of consumers’ 
credits, not of producers’ credits as ordinary price-stabilizers 
envisage. So much for his long-range principles. He has 
also an immediate programme—to reflate but at the same time 
guard against inflation by drawing away dangerous profits 
through increased taxation. All these devices obviously 
require and will no doubt receive detailed consideration in 
technical journals. In the meanwhile we can warmly con- 
gratulate Mr. Durbin on a work that lifts him at a bound out 
of the ruck of work-a-day economists, places him at the head 
of his generation and brings him to the fringe of the Harrod, 
Robertson, Robbins, Keynes, Pigou category. 

FRANK PAKENHAM. 


Contemporary History 


Our Own Times. 1913-1934. A political and economic survey 
by Stephen King-Hall. Vol. II. (Nicholson and Watson. 10s. 6d.) 


Tat of the publicist is certainly not one of the depressed 
industries. There is an ever increasing and effective demand 
for enlightenment about a world that seems to grow more 
complicated and irrational each succeeding vear. There is 
always a craving in the human heart for some simple explana- 
tion of its environment. To meet this demand the profession 
of publicist exists, and we possess a number of able and 
intelligent men who occupy themselves in explaining society 
to itself. Of these Commander King-Hall is one of the most 
brilliant and successful. He can write lucidly and simply as 
all good publicists must do. But he has also the art of 
making dry and complicated facts into <n interesting and 
even exciting narrative. This he does not only by reducing 
them to simple terms but by viewing them from a new and 
unexpected angle. Occasionally, indeed, he shows an almost 
puckish humour. For example, he says in tl\is book : 

“It is not unlikely that by about 1940 when the third Five-Year 
Plan will be producing its effect, Russia will be a s\mewhat back- 
ward bourgeois state in a world of socialist states.” 

But generally he manages to be surprising without evtrava- 
ganza. 

This second volume of his survey of our own times is more 
compact and unified than the first volume. The task was 
more difficult because it deals mainly with the period from 
1931 which the author deems the watershed year. Nearly 
two-thirds of the narrative is devoted to a survey of the 
national policies of the principal powers, the remainder to a 
discussion of their international relations. The main theme is 
planning, and the whole object of the book is to show that 
without such planning, which must finally result in some form 
of socialised State on the one hand and areal international 
society on the other, man can obtain none of the things 
which he really wants. The author admits indeed that there 
is a great deal of foolish planning going on which produces 
appalling results. But the remedy is not less planning, but 
more and of the right kind. This, he argues, can only be 
accomplished by Man triumphing over the irrational in 
himself, and the book is packed with illustrations of his 
failure to do so. 

This may seem to be a commonplace theme, but it is illus- 
trated by so diverting an exposition of the events of the last 
five years that even the most difficult economic and political 
problems become intelligible. Occasionally, when he enters 
into the realm of high finance, Commander King-Hall has to 
warn the reader that these matters are too hard for him (the 
reader), and need further study. But nearly always he is 
able to present a simple narrative which focuses the salient 
facts and generally leads to irresistible conclusions. He does 
not employ such elaborate metaphors and similes as Mr. 
Arnold Toynbee, but he has a fine perception of their useful- 
ness, and in particular he lays his own native element, the 
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sea, under special contribution. The result is a book which is 
admirably suited to its purpose and which everyone can read 
with profit. 

The principal materials are the files of The Economist and 
the studies of the Institute of International Affairs. It is 
perhaps worth remarking that the first is an example of that 
capitalist initiative which Mr. King-Hall thinks is becoming 
effete, while the second illustrates that ordered planning 
which he hopes will replace it. At any rate both are admirable, 
and they form a scientific basis for the narrative. Other 
sources, especially the documents of the League of Nations, 
are of course also used, and at the end of the book a carefully 
selected bibliography shows how much has already been 
written on our own times. It might perhaps have been 
more suitable in a book that breathes the spirit of enlightened 
internationalism if more reference had been made to foreign 


authors. But Mr. King-Hall is writing mainly for his own 
countrymen, and he knows their aversion from foreign 
languages. 


He displays indeed a tempered and decent nationalism 
and is disposed to think that it is in Britain that the best 
solution of the great difficulties in planning will be found. 
The Englishman has however in the past made his greatest 
contributions to civilization without, or even in defiance of, 
planning. The Commonwealth of Nations, for example, has 
been produced by refusing to adopt any of the excellent plans 
of Empire which a most competent and devoted planning 
group produced in the pre-War years. Yet Mr. King-Hall is 
right in urging that conditions have changed and that for the 
new world methods must alter if chaos is to be avoided. A 
people that has lost in the course of a generation both political 
and economic security can only find salvation in a national and 
international system that is consciously adapted to the needs 
of our own times so lucidly exposed in this book. 

C. KK. WEBSTER. 


The Root of Culture 


Through the Wilderness. 


By H. J. Massingham. 
Sanderson. 15s.) 


(Cobden- 
Tue “exodus” with which Mr. Massingham’s book deals 
is an urban one, and the * wilderness ” is the transition between 
the city of captivity and the yet unsighted Promised Land. 
There is no denying that it is a difficult book, in the sense that 
the reader must hold continuously to the thread between 
the personal and the general sections or it falls apart. 
This, putting it at its barest va'ue, would be easier if the 
writer had forgone his delight in certain particular and 
static moments, for when he turns from describing his own 
house and garden to the problem of the stranger coming to 
* belong” to the rural scene, his method turns from the 
descriptive to the historical. But then it is just the richness 
of association of the word * country,” thus exposed, that 
is the main problem; the problem of a mind as aware of the 
druidical stone as of the butterfly settled on it. ; 

This.is the gist of the book: the author builds a. house in 
the country as a * ghostly hostage to security ”’ in. the ** blind 
tides of our times.” He is at pains to build in harmony with 
the surrounding scene, but not in any superficial mock-Tudor 
style, and to lay out a garden that shall not violate the nature 
of the field out of which it is cut. So far so good. Now, had 
he been a gentleman of literary and rural tastes of a hundred 
years ago, all that remained would have been for him to sit 
down and enjoy the scene. But 1935 brings obstinate and 
other than Wordsworthian questionings. It is impressed 
him that he far without inner sanction. As for 
* building” the house—an architect designed it and the 
builders built it; it is their house—his only by the accident 
of money. He observes the country builders at work, himself 
lays some bricks, tastes and touches the fringe of their prowess 
and labour, stands for a while with one foot within the circle 
of their community. They go, their job done; the house 
is his: well-plumbed, light—and _ silent. Similarly 
the making of his garden with Henry, a villager, to help, 
brings the following reflection : 

“What I with my set purpose, my resources greater than his, 
my ponderings of what to do and how to do it that I might become 
reconciled with the spirit of the place and turn to the reality of what 
gave me life and mind—what I can only haltingly do, Henry does 
in the act of being himself and because he belongs.” 


on is so 


airy, 





That is the crux of the matter; and the author's eyes 
stray to the view from his window to the hills, his horizon, 
and the’ Icknield Way that travels them. He in thought 
travels the ancient road of our ancestors, and then in body 
too, journeying back in time to its earliest users and founder, 
the neolithic settlers on the hills. 

Mr. Massingham’s quest along the ancient way was for the 
root of culture uniting the utilitarian, sensuous, and mystica] 
aspects of the land into one. He found it among the men who 
built the long barrows and worshipped in the circles of stone, 
men whose deity was an earth-goddess before their submerg. 
ence in the Celtic communities of the Iron Age, who changed 
the goddess to a war god. He traces our earliest culture to 
the influence of Crete and sees analogies between the Cretan. 
Achaean fusion giving birth to Greek culture, the Neolithic. 
Celtic fusion resulting in the English rural tradition, and 
(he dares to hope) the devitalized rural community of today 
and the urban invader with his quickened impulse resulting 
in some new flowering true to the spirit of the land. If it is 
to come at all, it may come that way. At present, as the 
writer admits, the mass of the invaders bring only destruction; 
they live urban lives, that is to say lives dependent on urban 
stimuli, and are as cut off as before. 

So we return to the house that looks across to the hills; 
a symbol, perhaps, of a culture as unlike the old as itself is 
unlike the thatched cottage that Henry inhabits. <A culture 
inevitably conscious, yet simple by extreme of sensibility 
and co-ordinated in vision—a distant Utopia, indeed, 
account of the complexities that have to be resolved and the 
depths to be stilled and clarified. Particular proposals are 
not the author's purpose, but it might be pertinent to consider 
what forms the pursuit of agriculture would take, how far 
the prowess and rhythm of man and implement would be 
maintained. The deep sense of rightness necessary to hold 
the balance between machine and hand work need hardly 
be stressed. Must leisure that grew out of labour become 
divided and different from it? It may be questioned too 
whether there will be sufficient survivors of the old order to 
leaven the lump, and whether under modern conditions of 
mass organization, they will differ sufficiently from the others 
to make the author’s analogies with the past hold good, a 
danger of which he is aware. And how or when the din of 
slogans, sales and news-blague shall cease to let the stunned 
populace hear itself begin to think. 

It is no reflection on the author if one is led to discuss the 
problem that he states more than his stating of the problem. 
To range from a new house to remotest antiquity in the space 
of little over three hundred pages is a tremendous task. How 
far his conclusions as to the origins of our tradition are 
acceptable to the archaeologist, remains to be seen: the cul- 
tural implications obtain at all points intuitive sanction. 
He has made a determined .ttempt to bring a labyrinthine 
problem down to its cardinal issues. If the reader complain 
that the book is labyrinthine too, he may justly retort that 
if you are in a maze, there is no straight way out. 

ADRIAN BELL. 


Christianity and Ritual 


Liturgy and Society. By A. G. Hebert. (Faber and Faber. 
12s. 6d.) 
Tne Anglo-Catholic party in the Church of England has not 


yet recovered from the loss of Dr. Gore who, though he was 
little regarded by the more extreme members, gave it the 
support both of a philosophy and a voice which was listened 
to by the country at large. Father Hebert is one of the 
theologians who may fill the gap. He has at least the quali- 
fication of wide learning, which includes an intimate know- 
ledge of ‘modern Lutheran theology, a reflective mind, a 
clear style and obvious sincerity. The outlines of the new 
Anglo-Catholic apologetic are taking shape. Recent study 
of the history of religion has tended to emphasize the central 
importance of ritual in the ancient civilizations and_ its 
close connexion with myth. The relation of Hebrew religion 
with the ritual system of the culture of the Near East has 
been shown to be closer than was formerly supposed. A 
‘ase can be made for the view that a ritual is an integral 
element ‘of Christianity, and that here as in other respects 
the Church is the culmination of the religious history of 
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mankind, expressing in its liturgy the reality of which the 
n cults were the shadow. 

That this line of argument may sometimes lead us to 
conclusions which give us pause is realized by Father Hebert, 
as we may observe if we ponder his remarks on Lourdes, but 
unquestionably it has force, and in the book before us it is 
stated with great persuasiveness. The author finds one 
of the chief defects of modern Christianity in its individualism, 
and would suggest as the remedy a return to the Mass as the 
expression and the bond of fellowship. ‘ If Christianity is 
the redemption of all life, the things done and said in church 
must have a direct relation to the things done and said every- 
where else ; the sacraments and the liturgy exist in order to 
give to human life its true direction in relation to God and 
to bind men in fellowship with one another.” Father Hebert 
is critical of modern developments of Eucharistic Worship, 
and would advocate a revival of the earlier practice in which 
the communion of the people took place at the principal 
service. He has some valuable pages on the Liturgical 
movement in the Roman Catholic Church and the Lutheran 
reform of public worship. 

It is a matter of course that Liberal theology and Modernism 
have some hard knocks meted out to them, but perhaps 
those who call themselves Modernists can afford to take 
them philosophically when they read such sentences as 
“the fundamental confusion with regard to dogma is the 
assumption that Revelation consists in guaranteed doctrines 
or beliefs.’ All the hard words cannot conceal the fact that 
but for Modernism this Anglo-Catholic apologetic would never 
have been written. 

Like all good books, and this is a good book, Mr. Hebert’s 
raises a fundamental question in our minds which it does 
not finally answer. Is ritual, or rather, a particular ritual, 
an essential element in Christianity ? That historically it 
has been is unquestionable, nor can it reasonably be doubted 
that this liturgical and ritual tradition derives from the 
Apostolic Church. Does it go further back and originate 
in the mind of Jesus ? Or would He regard the close linking 
of the gospel of the Kingdom with a ritual system as a declen- 
sion towards the pharisaism against which He protested ? 
Is the Christian religion the highest of mystery religions or is 
it a transcending of the mysteries ? 

W. R. MATTHEWS. 


Domesticizing the Alien 


A History of Foreign Words in English. By Mary Serjeantson. 
(Kegan Paul. 2Is.) 
From a chronological list of its-coined and imported words, 
the social history of a people might almost be written. With 
the English, the foreign element} has always been of greater 
importance than with most races, partly because, being a rest- 
less people, we have always got about a good deal, and partly 
because we are linguistically (possibly also socially) xenophile, 
and, as Miss Serjeantson points out in this agreable and learned 
book, have always welcomed the verbal alien and made it 
soon at home as a naturalized Briton. Hence this rich 
polyglot that we speak, which provides us with so many 
synonyms for nearly all that we desire to mention. It began, 
of course, before what we call the dawn of our linguistic 
history, when so many of us were Indo-Europeans together, 
speaking the same tongue. From whom we borrowed new 
words then, seems shrouded in that darkness which broods 
over deceased illiterates. It was obvious, however, that we 
could not permanently limit our conversation to horses, mice, 
farm-yard animals, ladders, waggons, birches, and our near 
relations, which appear from the researches of philologists to 
have formed the staple of Indo-European discussions ; so we 
launched out into the Teutonic tongues, and soon acquired a 
pretty good vocabulary. It is not until after this splitting of 
the Aryans into groups, geographical and linguistic, that Miss 
Serjeantson takes up the story. She begins with the German 
borrowings from the vulgar Latin spoken over the continent, 
dating the first layer at least a century before the invasion 
of Britain by the English. As one would expect, these are 
largely (and probably first) military, though they were fol- 
lowed by trade terms, coins, metals, clothes, building and 
domestic terms, some animals, and a whole orchard and 
vegetable garden full of plants. With these Latinisms thrown 
into their Teutonic pot, the Angles, Saxons and Jutes came 


over to Britain, there to pick up a certain amount of the even 
vulgarer Latin talked by the conquered natives ; though Miss 
Serjeantson, who is, for those adventurous beings, philolo- 
gists, cautious, admits that in dating our early Latinisms pre- 
and post-invasion, there is often very little certainty. 

To a non-expert, it is rather surprising to find so many in 
this period, and that the invading conquerors allowed the in- 
habitants to chat to them so variously in their vulgar Latin 
(which no doubt the English tolerated and understood better 
than the native Celtic) of such a number of miscellanecus 
objects. For so far, it was all done by chat. It was not 
until two centuries later that the literary and ecclesiastical 
tide from abroad began to wash in. Miss Serjeantson gives 
an interesting list of the Latin words to be found in our earliest 
literature, from the few and simple of the heroic poems to the 
influx of plants, animals, music, literature and theology of 
Caedmon, Cynewulf, and the riddles. Here enter in Latin 
dress apostles, martyrs, abbots, altars, creeds, monks, popes, 
priests, deacons, saints, evil spirits, paradise, faults, alms, 
clergy, godparents, heretics, mass, sabbath, preaching, &¢.— 
and the draca who is in Beowulf merely a great and formidable 
worm becomes the devil. Latin Christianity had, in fact, 
made its invasion, accompanied by its literary, grammatical 
and scholastic allies. Miss Serjeantson takes us, with admir- 
able scholarship and lucidity, through the Old English glos- 
saries and Gospels, and the ninth-, tenth- and_ eleventh- 
century prose, completing with the later part of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle her survey of Latin in pre-Conquest English, 
Then follow the other foreign elements—Greek, Celtic, Scan- 
dinavian, the tremendous French invasion, and (later) High 
and Low German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and non- 
European. The last chapter is on Latin and Greek borrowings 
from the end of the Middle English period down to 1899, and 
contains a list of these, with first-appearance dates. Such a 
list must be only selective ; it comprises words taken over with- 
out change of form, not derivatives and compounds, of the 
kind so effectively and widely used by our stately seventeenth- 
century prose Latinizers. 

Still more interesting as holding candles to history are the 
Modern English borrowings from the living tongues. Reading 
the lists of Spanish-American words imported from the 
New World by explorers and translators, one voyages the 
Spanish main, with its monstrous and populous lands and 
seas. In giving first dates for these words, Miss Serjeantson 
seems to have relied rather too much on the Oxford Dictionary, 
which is apt to be late on this class of word. She follows it 
in depriving turtle (sea tortoise, not dove) of nearly a century 
of frequent English usage, giving the date of its début as 
1657; and in its late dates for canoe, cacique, hammock, 
iguana, maize, cannibal, troglodyte, bonito, manioc, sierra, 
cochineal, coco, estancia, and others. And she omits some 
pleasant aliens, such as the Dutch sprunk that came into 
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Let us consider, sympathetically, the case of the tired business 
man. How heroically he faces illimitable luncheons. How 
doggedly he grapples with immeasurable dinners. How 
selflessly he battles with big business until the small hours of 
the morning. Shall we presume to criticise if he be a trifle 
irritable on awaking? Let us rather remove the paper hat from 
his fevered brow and lay his Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt’ near at hand, 
with a glass of water conveniently close. Knowing that its 
magic touch, reviving to the overworked and cleansing to the 
over-indulged, will give him strength and courage to nse to 


even greater heights. 
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Eno costs 1/6 and (double quantity) 2/6. The words 
Eno and ‘Fruit Salt" are registered trade marks. 
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fashion with ladies after 1688, and a few animals, such as the 
Latin remora, the Greek chameleon, the French squirrel and 
the Russian losh, about whose hides the Muscovy agents used 
to concern themselves. But obviously to give quite every- 
thing would be impossible, even in this admirable and abundant 
book, which provides continuous interest and instruction in 
300 pages, and may profitably be read together with Mr. 
Bernard Groom’s recent Short History of English Words and 
Mr. Pearsall Smith’s pages on English words adopted by 
foreigners. Miss Serjeantson’s more learned sections can 
only be fitly commented on by her fellow-experts in Old and 
Middle English; but the whole book makes romantic and 
exciting reading to any logophile (‘‘ philologist ” has acquired 
too lofty a sound). What a picture, for instance, of Switzer- 
land is called up by reading that Swiss-French has sent us 
chamois, chélet and crétin! And of sixteenth-century Italy 
by magnifico, bravo, mountebank, gondola, carnival, lazaretto, 
piazza, regatta, bandit and maccaroni. 

Whatever may be said of our polyglot race, we have cer- 
tainly never been insular or provincial. 

Rose MACAULAY. 


Gleichschaltung 
All Quiet in Germany. By Karl Billinger. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


In dealing with books about Nazi Germany we are perhaps 
too apt to identify matter with manner, to overestimate a 
writer’s skill because of the hideous nature of the story which 
he has to tell. It is advisable therefore to say at once that 
Herr Billinger is a most accomplished writer, and that he 
would quite probably be worth listening to on any subject on 
which he chose to speak. He has a perceptive mind that has 
been well trained in the technique of sociological analysis, he 
has taste and a sense of values that can be respected, he has a 
narrative skill that can make history more absorbing than 
fiction, and above all he can convince us of the strict honesty 
of his narrative. In private life he is clearly a man of great 
courage and great determination, and as the chief object of 
his life appears to be the furtherance of the creeds of Com- 
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munism a convenient excuse is thereby provided for person, 
of reactionary opinion to disregard everything which he says 
about the society which typifies the precise opposite of all his 
aims and beliefs. To other people, as little Communists, his 
book may well appear the most impressive document which 
has so far emerged from that tragic tomb of liberty ang 
humanity, Nazi Germany. 

After his arrest (as usual there was no attempt at a trial or 
fair examination and nothing was ever proved against him), 
Herr Billinger was, to begin with, imprisoned in Berlin, 
The officials of Columbia House can have had, even in Ger. 
many, no superiors in the ultimate refinements of brutality, 
Every order was accompanied by a kick or a blow, and when 
(as frequently happened) men collapsed under the treatment 
they were flogged into sensitivity again. The usual instrument 
of torture was a leather whip, soaked in water to make it cut 
sharper, with which as many as a hundred strokes were admin. 
istered on the naked flesh at a time (at intervals a pitcher of 
cold water was poured over the patient to render him sensible 
to further treatment). Prisoners were bribed to .beat one 


another with the promise of reductions in their sentences, | 


there was competition among the S.S.-men to see how many 
prisoners each .could fell with a single blow on the forehead, 
groups of prisoners were made to sing in chorus to drown the 
cries of their tortured comrades. 
escape from this routine of persecution by committing suicide, 
some died from its effects, some were mercifully murdered ; 
but the majority, like Herr Billinger, just survived and were in 
due course transferred to the second purgatory of a concentra- 
tion camp. 

It is interesting to compare the different conditions which 
obtain in these institutions. In certain respects Hubertshof 
was relatively lax: smoking was occasionally permitted, 
newspapers—though only an official sheet which described 
the camp as ‘‘a place which prisoners left with the utmost 
reluctance and with tears in their eyes ’—were not forbidden, 
and there was a higher percentage than usual of moderate men 
among the camp officials. Many of the guards disapproved 
of the methods of the administration and systematically dis- 
regarded offences against camp regulations or even assisted 
the prisoners to hoodwink the authorities. Letters were 
smuggled in and out of the camp, the more politically deter- 
mined of the prisoners managed to keep in touch with Com- 
munist organizations, and there were surreptitious visits from 
wives and friends while the prisoners were at work in the 
forest. But the usual characteristics of a concentration camp 
were present too. The process of ‘ co-ordination’ was con- 
ducted with exemplary brutality, and the S.S.-men were the 
equals of those in Columbia House in their mastery of every 
detail in the technique of education by torture. On the 
whole there seems to have been more individual brutality than 
systematized persecution. One of the squad-leaders, who had 
a personal grievance against the Social-Democratic party, was 
particularly diligent in baiting Social-Democratic prisoners, 
some were most zealous against Jews, others against Com- 
munists, and everyone, of course, combined against any 
prisoner who showed any disinclination to assimilate the 
treatment being administered to him for his own good. And 
as degrading as any physical brutality was the spy-psychosis 
throughout the camp, the apprehension of every man, prisoner 
or gaoler, who was not certain of his neighbour. 


This summary of Herr Billinger’s experiences may give an 
inadequate idea of the scope of his book. I have left unmen- 
tioned many of the points which lend it interest. His pages 
contain some acute criticism of the structure of German 
politics, and he explains convincingly some of the less well 
realized causes of the rise of National Socialism. As well as 
giving an impressive picture of life in a concentration camp, 
Herr Billinger provides us with a glimpse of the life of those 
who, because of their political opinions, have been dis- 
possessed of the means of subsistence and of hope by the 
present administration, and describes the ingenious methods 
by which anti-Nazi activities are now conducted. Whatever 
one’s political opinions, it is impossible not to admire his 
courage in returning—nowing well what would be the con- 
sequences if he were caught again—to work actively in a 
movement, his participation in which, assumed but never 
proved, was the cause of the brutal imprisonment which he 
has already suffered. 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 
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Science 
in the Making 
by Gerald Heard 


‘J doubt if there is anybody now writing who could 
have ranged the whole field of modern science with 
an equal air of mastery. I feel sure that no writer 
could have made his ranging more attractive.’ — 
The Spectator. 7/6 


Murder 
in the Cathedral 
a play by T. 8. Eliot 


This is the first full-length play by Mr. Eliot. It 
was recently staged at Canterbury and has taken’ 
audience, critics, and public by storm. ‘His most 
unified writing. He has admirably brought to 
maturity his long experiment for a dramatic style.’ 
— Times Literary Supplement. 5/- 


Morality 
and Reality 


E. Graham Howe 


‘Discusses questions of interest 
to all who have to deal with 
children —provoking and fasci- 
nating.’ —Methodist Times and 
Leader. ‘The most vital per- 
sonality that has yet appeared 
in English medical psychology.’ 
—New English Weekly. 6/- 


The Gheeta 


translated by 
Shri Purohit Swami 


The Gheeta is the most famous 
single poem in the ancient 
classical literature of India. It 
is equally famous as philosophy 
and as poetry, and may be said 
to be the beginning and the 
end of any true knowledge of 
Indian mysticism. This is ex- 
pected to remain the standard 


translation. Edition of 750 
copies. Coloured Frontispiece. 
21/- 


Culbertson’s 


The 
New Architecture 
and the Bauhaus 
by Walter Gropius 
Introduction by Frank Pick 
Translated by P. Morton Shand 


Professor Walter Gropius, the pioneer of the new 
movement in architecture has, through the Bauhaus, 
made a decisive contribution to the realization of a 
renascence of art as something vital and essential 
to life. He shows that what applies to architecture 
equally applies to those fields of design which relate 
to things of everyday use. /Vith 26 Illustrations. 6/- 
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The Dog 
Beneath the Skin 


a play by W.H. Auden and 
Christopher Isherwood 


‘This play is too fresh in its intention for its place 
in contemporary poetry or drama to be immediately 
or lightly assessed. It is absorbingly interesting.’ — 
Manchester Guardian. 7/6 


Own 


Early 
Portrait 
Margaret Watt 


This novel of Victorian life has 
humour and pathos, and the 
character drawing is delicate 
and sure. We commend it very 
warmly to all readers. Miss Watt’ 
is the author of The House in 
the Square. 7/6 


Healing 
Ritual 
P. Kemp 


An account of the folk medicine 
of the Balkan Slavs, as observed 
by the author and as described 
by Slav ethnographers. The tra- 
ditional practices are studied in 
relation to the ideas that accom- 
pany them and the legends by 
which they are explained; ele- 
ments of folk Christianity, of 
demonology, and of magic are 
shown in interaction. Twenty- 
five pages of Illustrations. 21 /- 


Keep it Quiet 


New Self-Teacher 


-A new self-teaching manual for less experienced 


players who wish to learn easily and quickly. The 
original Culbertson’s Self- Teacher (now out of 
print) dealt with bidding. His Se/f-Instructor deals 
with leads and play. This new Self- Teacher follows 
their immensely popular plan—but covers both 
departments of the game in one book. New scoring 
table included. 3/6 


a mystery by Richard Hull 


‘Did you read The Murder of My Aunt? That was 
Mr. Hull’s first thriller, very ingenious, very ~ 
unusual, and very well written. Keep it Quiet is just 
as good, the ending is excellent, the fun is good, and 


the grimness is subtle.’ —Morning Post. 7/6 
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The Poet in the Theatre 
Panic. A Play in verse by Archibald MacLeish. 
Mifflin. $2.) 


THE spring of dramatic experiment and growth is now, as it 
has always been, in the inkpot. Producers, actors, and scenic 


(Houghton 


designers create from time to time movements ‘that have the | 


appearance of revolution, but, unless their innovations are 

interpretative of a new force in dramatic authorship, they are 

sterile and perish. It is for this reason that the dramatic 

experiment of: Mr. Archibald MacLeish deserves. the most 

careful attention. Not only is he an innovator but the aim of 

his experiment is just and courageous. Modern audiences and 

modern readers have too often in their minds the idea that 

prose is the short way to express thought, and poetry a long, 

decorative elaboration for which the contemporary world has 

not time enough ; whereas the truth is precisely the opposite 

—prose is relatively long and slow and, the more naturalistic 

it is, the longer and the slower, but the whole strength of 

poetry is in its power to intensify and compress. In Mr. 

MacLeish’s play, an Old Woman is trying to say that by pros- 

perity and by faith sprung from authority spiritual perception 

is dulled but by the peril of the world marvellously quickened : 
Fe . Covered with 

Gable of God’s love in the 

Years when the church was standing we 

Slept in peace in the land. 

If there were stars they were hid from us. 

Now that the roof’s riddled we 

See again! Stars march and the 

Mute indifferent dark has 

Purposes not for us but 

Touching us !” 

More than an Act of naturalistic dialogue would be needed 

to express the same idea. 

It has, indeed, long been apparent that, under pressure of 
the extreme complexity of contemporary life and of the need 
to express collective ideas and passions, the theatre is slowly 
moving away from naturalism towards poetry. If Yeats be 
reckoned for the time being hors concours, it is Sean O’Casey’s 
leadership of this movement and his penetration of the com- 
mercial theatre which gives him his special position today, but 
O’Casey has hitherto been held back by the crabbed adolescence 
of some of his political views and by the failure of his lyrics 
to take wing. The whole problem, as Mr. MacLeish recognizes 
in a brilliant and absorbing preface, is in the choice of a verse 
form that shall enable the compression of poetry and yet not 
conflict, as iambic pentameters do conflict, with the rhythm 
of modern speech. <A release from blank verse is necessary, 
but for its ancient discipline a new discipline must be 
substituted. 

Mr. MacLeish has rightly perceived that vers libre will not 
serve. One of the bonds of poetic compression is a regularity 
of metre; certainly in the theatre, it cannot be altogether 
sacrificed ; and Mr. MacLeish, while allowing himself, as 
Coleridge did in Christabel, freedom to count in each line 
as many syllables as he pleases, has bound himself to a fixed 
number of stresses or feet, and, deliberately excluding the 
jamb of Shakespeare as giving a stately, mounting rhythm 
inimical to modern speech, uses a measure “ generally 
trochaic, sometimes dactyllic, sometimes spondaic.’”’ The 
result has variety and abundant life. There is not the least 
doubt that the play, which has its scene in New York at the 
time of the banking crisis, will, if rightly performed, have 
impact in the theatre and do much to prepare the public mind 
for later developments of modern poetic drama, for Mr. 
MacLeish is dramatist as well as poet, and his work, though 
at present extremely uneven, has in it the two supreme 
qualities, passion and discipline, by which the poetic theatre 
may be reanimated. 

It is greatly to be hoped that, in his future experiments, 
discipline will be tightened, not relaxed. <A careful reading of 
Panic suggests that to fix the number of stresses in each 
line is not of itself regularity enough if the verse is to have 
complete licence to stray from trochee to dactyl or spondee. 
A secondary rule is needed. The question is: what rule ? 
With good reason Mr. MacLeish has rejected the regular iamb, 
even with its Shakespearcan variations ; regular trochee or 
dactyl would be intolerably monotonous. The solution would 
appear to rest on the word * caesura.”” Something is needed 


to lock the lines together and prevent them from loosening into 


‘colonial American. 


se 
a 


| 


“prose, and the key to the lock may well prove to be the ey 
regularity which the Elizabethans were most careful to fe 
—a fixed fall of the caesura, again subject to the Variation, 
that every dramatic poet must permit himself. Mr. } Maclay 
is well equipped to experiment with this suggestion or to Tejert 
it, for he is no pretentious revolutionary who expects to ind 
new poetic world ready-made. His preface shows that he ha | 
the humility and his play that he has the courage Withou 
which no great aesthetic movement has ever been durabjy 


advanced. CHARLES Morgay, 


A Statue Brought to Life 


George Washington. An English Judgment. 
la Bedoyére. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 
THE three words on the title-page of Count Michael de 
Bedoyére’s book—An English Judgment—are neither gy 
apology nor a defence ;_ certainly not a warning, as the boo 
is intended mainly for English readers. Well, the best one. | 
volume biography of Lincoln I ever saw was by an Englishman, | 
Lord Charnwood. There are some advantages in spaq/ 
distance as well as in that of time; the author may writ Ry 
with more detachment, 2n1 at all events is free from th 
bias of patriotism. Yet while an Englishman writing 
Lincoln really possesses these advantages, an Englishma 5 
writing on Washington is not so fortunate, and for an obvioy 
reason. I would suggest, therefore, that both British ani 7 
Americans will learn a good deal from this new biography; 3 
but they should also read Mr. John C. Fitzpatrick’s volume, 
George Washington Himself, published in America about tw 
years ago. 

Count Michael de la Bedoyére writes well ; 
interesting without being sensational, and sober without 
being dull. To me, an American, the most striking featur EZ 
is his power of dramatic visualization, so that it seems as i{ |~ 
one were reading about events that happened twenty year 
ago. This felicity rises, I think, about equally from his 
vivid interest and from his quite natural British patriotism, 

The mistakes of Howe, of Clinton, and of Cornwallis, give 
him as much pain as if the war were now in progress ;_ and he 
cannot forgive Burke’s speeches in Parliament for their dis- 
loyalty. This rather eager attitude somewhat impairs his 
vision and his judgement. The * rebels”? did not win entirely 
through the mistakes of the English: and what shall we say of 7 
an opinion like this: ‘ One of the classical difficulties that 7 
confronts (sic) the student of political theory is to reconcile 
the sympathy which Burke felt for the American Revolution 
with his hatred of the French Revolution’’? There is no 
difficulty here if one merely remembers that Burke was.a 7 
great man. The remarks on General Charles Lee (pp. 179, 180) & 
would be revised perhaps, if the author would reread the late | 
John Fiske’s essay on Lee ; and the paragraph on Major André 
is partisan. He admits that André died justly ; but he does 7 
not see, especially after the hanging of Nathan Hale, that no 
other course was open to Washington. 

The chief merit of this generally excellent work is that it 
admirably fulfils the purpose explicitly stated in the Preface; 

I may add that I have seldom read any preface that combines 
in so attractive a manner sincerity of purpose with humour, 
charm, and grace. The author planned, as in the old play, to 
bring a statue to life. He has really made “* Washington live 
again for Englishmen.” , It is wholly true that Washington was 
an eighteenth-century English gentleman, not a typically 7 
He is here so represented; and with | 
such a skilful handling of details, and with such a real under: 7 
standing, that he. becomes alive. Now all that we know 
of the character of any man, dead or living, past, present, 
or future, is that he is imperfect; hence it is inaccurate 
to represent any hero as flawless. I commend Count Michael 
de la Bedoyére, especially in these days, because he has not 
yielded too much to the temptation to emphasize the imper- 
fections. 

A distinguished constitutional lawyer in America, wholly 


By Michaol & 


his book js 











American in blood and education, believed (1934) that 
Washington should never have broken with England ;_ but 


in describing him, he had to employ the famous phrase, 
‘the foremost man of all this world.’ Washington was 
in his heart an idealist ; but as a man of action, there never 
was a more consistent realist. If he believed that of two 
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MARTHA BROWN M.P. 


A Girl of To-morrow 
Published April, 1935. 7/6. 

“*Briliant and remarkable.” —Times 
Supplement. 

‘Fantastic but brilliant: women will sigh over 
it and wish they were living in the century described.” 
—wNorthern Dispatch. 

“* Martha Brown M.P.’ deals with a number of 
points worth consideration. A challenging book.” 
—Daily Mail. 

‘“* A curious mixture of idealism and revoluticnary 
moral standards. Amorous, glamorous and cha!leng- 
ing.’"—Edinburgh Evening News. 

““We recommend everyone to read ‘ Martha 
Brown M.P.’ ”’—Daily Sketch. 

‘“* The ideas in ‘ Martha Brown M.P.’ are worthy 
of consideration. One may not agree with Victoria 
Cross, but she is always provocative.”’—Bristol 
Evening World. 

‘“** Martha Brown” est un beau theme qui devrait 
étre certainement traduit en francais. Une ceuvre 
remarquable aussi original que charmant.” 


—L’Eclaireur. 


Literary 


> 


Two remarkable novels which everyone should read, by one of the greatest 
English writers 


VICTORIA CROSS 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 24 


























LIFE’'S SHOPWINDOW 


New Edition. 3/6. 
168,000 (one hundred and sixty-eight thousand) copies 
sold in England; 500,000 (five hundred thousand) 
copies sold in America. 


ENGLAND says: 


“* Life's Shopwindow’ is a very powerful work. The 
scene shifts rapidly from the English Lakes to the silent 
wilderness of Arizona, from the blazing sun of Mexico to 
the glories of the Bosphorous. The whole round world 
becomes but the setting of the more perfect marvel, a human 


soul in a woman's body.”"—Review of Reviews. 
“ The work of Victoria Cross in its peculiar power of vivid 
description has real gentus."—-The Crown. 


“Victoria Cross has gifts, both descriptive and 


emotional. ’—The Times. 


AMERICA says: 


“*Life’s Shopwindow’ reveals the issues of life in the 
heart of a woman. In its greatness it tears away the garments 
of conventionality, and presents her as she must appear to the 
Divine Eye. When in connection with this we recall that 
Victoria Cross writes the most beautiful English appearing in | 
print, we ought to be able to realise we have here one of the } 
greatest books of the period.”—Cleveland Town Topics. 


great 





** Victoria Cross in her art as well as in her subject matter 
is a writer to welcome. She makes us think more highly of 
all woman-kind."—New York Town Topics. 


WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
























































PERCHANCE 
TO DREAM 


By MARY LUTYENS 
Author of ‘ Forthcoming Marriages ” 
“A lovely, pellucid book. I recommend it to those 


who are interested in the relations of men and 
7s. 6d. net. 





women.”—New Statesmen. 





MYRTLES 
AND MICK 


Leaves from 
the Italian Diary 
of 

CORDELIA 
GUNDOLF 


‘Translated by R. W. Reynolds, 


Sees 


It is owing to the encouragement of DR. AXEL 
MUNTHE tthat these vivid impressions of the 
Capri country are published. With eight specially 
drawn illustrations. 5s. net. 


John Murray 


























RAFAEL 
SABATINI 


The well-known Author writes: 








Cancer, the most formid- 
able of our pathological 
enemies, is one from whose 
ravages none of us may 
yet count himself secure. 
But this security is almest 
within. sight. We shail 
possess it fully once the Re- 
search Department of [he 
Cancer Hospital, having 
reached and laid bare the 
origins of this ruthless disease, shall expos> it to destruction 
at the source. As much in the narrow interest of his own 
self-preservation as in a broader spirit of humanitarianism 
it is the duty of each of us to give generously to the promotion 
of this work. Thus we shall assist The Cancer Hospital 
not only to realise the ultimate object of its unremitting 
campaign, but to continue meanwhile the noble and merciful 
work of alleviation in which already it can do so much. 





Please send a gift to the Earl of Granard. 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE 





FULHAM RCAD LONDON, S.W.3 
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courses, one was 51 per cent. right, he gave that course 100 
per cent. support. The secret of Washington’s greatness 
puzzles our biographer, and it ought to; for Washington, 
with all his mental limitations, was a man of genius, and 
no one has ever understood genius. 

Washington was not one of the great generals of military 
history ; what would have happened if England had found 
and sent over a man like Robert Clive? As an American, 
I really hate to contemplate it. But Washington was one 
of the greatest leaders in history, both as a military man 
and as a statesman. This greatness was in his character. 
I suppose there never was any nation that had such a group 
of men of genius around its cradle as the United States— 

'* Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, Washington. ‘The first three 
‘ Jooked up to Washington. 

' If we could stand in a line all the Presidents, the two men 
‘who were the tallest in inches were also the greatest— 
_ Washington the English aristocrat and Lincoln the plebeian 
American. It is a disservice to name any other President 
in their company. And they were the greatest, because 
they had the rarest of all human qualities ; the more power 
Was given thtem, the more unselfish they became. 

Wixtiram Lyon PHELPs. 


Sumerian Art. 


L'Art de la Mésopotamie. By Christian Zervos. (Zwemmer. 
36s.) 

The Development of Sumerian Art. By C. Leonard Woolley. 
(Faber. 30s.) 


Tur first of these two books is a companion to M. Zervos’ 
volume L’ Art en Grice, published by the Cahiers d°’Art last 
year, and it needs no better recommendation than to 
say that it is at least as good and slightly larger than 
its elder brother. The photography is perhaps even 
more brilliant and the size and quality of the reproduc- 
tion exactly as good as before, so that once more the real 
quality of the objects illustrated is conveyed by the plates. 
In fact we have only one complaint to make about the presen- 
tation of the matter, which is that the size and the medium 
of the objects should have been stated in every case and not 
only on casually selected occasions. The book has even a 
certain advantage over its companion, since it covers a subject 
less well known than Greek art and one for which no decent 
anthology exists. The period covered runs from approximately 
the end of the fourth to the middle of the second millennium 
R.c., and the civilizations of which the art is discussed are the 
Elamite, the Sumerian and the Akkadian, though the three 
are so closely connected that they can for convenience all be 
clessed as Sumerian. 

The characteristics of Sumerian civilization can best be 
isolated by a comparison with other early Oriental traditions, 
particularly the Egyptian and the Assyrian. Egyptian 
religion laid all its emphasis on the supernatural, on the 
soul and on the importance of a future life which was to be 
in some sense a continuance of earthly existence. The gods 
who controlled the lives of men were represented on earth by 
one of their number, the King, who was therefore divine and 
all-powerful. To him belonged absolutely all the land and 
possessions and lives of his people. Corresponding to this 
situation we find an art concentrating entirely on the super- 
natural and the superhuman, and mainly uninterested in the 
physical world for its own sake. It was an art based on 
superstition and devoted to the gods, including, of course, 
the King. According to the faith of the Sumerians the 


future life was to be one of motionless consciousness, 
and their religion was therefore more concerned with 


the things of this world. Hence the very strong moral 
element in their system, and their passion for such useful 
parts of religion as divination and magic, which led to their 
great advances in science. Further, their King (at any rate 
before the time of Sargon) did not claim to be a god, but only 
to be the representative of the gods on earth. He was there- 
fore of the same kind as his people, and to this corresponds 
in the social structure the admission, even theoretically, 
that people other than the King could own property. Unlike 
Kgyptian art, therefore, Sumerian sculpture is human and 
material rather than supernatural, and it was devoted to a 
class, the King and the wealthiest of his people, rather than 
to the gods. The latter, of course, frequently appear, but 





=== } 


they are rendered in the same realistic spirit as are 
beings, not in the lofty and spiritual manner of the Egypt; 
Compared with Egyptian art, Sumerian art therefor i 
realistic. Instead of the disembodied, almost aetherey 
figures on Egyptian bas-reliefs, the Sumerian statues an 
emphatically conceived as lumps of solid matter, and th, 7 
creators scem to have thought more easily in purely thr, 
dimensional terms than any other sculptors except th 
negroes. These statues are also realistic in their brilliant 
observation of character as shown by feature and gesture, 
and in the directness with which these observations a, 
rendered. But if Sumerian art seems realistic compared with 
Egyptian, it has not the naturalism of Assyrian sculptuy, 
This art, produced by a frankly militaristic  Civilizatig 
which showed a dangerous hankering after the past, adde 
only this naturalism to all it borrowed from the Sumeria 
and: Hittite cultures. Features such as its delight 
minute decorative detail and in the rendering of such thing 
as the musculation of lions or the structure of foliage seen 
almost decadent compared with the economical realign 
of the best Sumerian art. Another singular quality jy 7 
Assyrian art is the predominance of effects of physical pain, 3 
conveyed always by details of contortion and blood. Their | 
battle scenes compare unfavourably with the Sumeriag 
versions like the stela of Naram-Sin in the Louvre, wher 
great intensity of emotional agony and fear is rendered by 
choice of pose and gesture only, and their hunting scenes, | 
with dying wild beasts, show a different attitude from that of 
the Sumerians, who prefer to depict the domestic anima | 
and to depict them with sympathy. It is, in fact, to bk) 
hoped that M. Zervos’ volume will do much to readjust the 
balance between the arts of Sumer and Assyria in popula 
estimation by demonstrating the little known qualities of the 7 
former. 














Mr. Woolley’s approach to his subject is entirely different | 
from that of M. Zervos. He writes purely from the archaeolo. | 
gical point of view, and his purpose is therefore to give a plain | 
account of the development of the arts in Mesopotamia up to 
about the vear 2000 B.c. against a background of history. He | 
is concerned at least as much with architecture as with sculp- 
ture, and he devotes much attention to that curious luxury art 
represented by the finds in the Royal Cemetery at Ur, many 
of which are reproduced, not very happily, in colour. Asa 
summary of archaeological information about Mesopotamia 
the book is excellent, but when Mr. Woolley makes aesthetic 
judgements he is sometimes. less convincing. He seems to 
approach Sumerian art with a set of definite standards which 
lead him to condemn wholesale, for instance, the art of Lagash 
under Ur-Nina. This art is, of course, bad if judged on the 
principles of the art illustrated in the Royal cemetery finds, 
but what is more relevant is that it is a different kind of art 
from the latter, with different aims and therefore to be ap- 
proached in a different way. It seems likely that the limestone 
bas-relief to Ur-Nina in the Louvre fulfilled its function just 
as well as the stela of Naram-Sin fulfilled its different function 
at a much later date. ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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The Smile is the Signature 


Jane Austen. By Lord David Cecil. 
Press. Is. 6d.) 

JANE AUSTEN’S art was a smiling criticism of life. It is 
this same and smiling quality of her work that Lord David 
Cecil emphasizes* throughout~ his Leslie Stephen lecture. 
Though morally she was inflexible—Lord David speaks of 
her characters as being ‘** brought to trial before the triple 
bar of taste, sense and virtue ’’—she was a woman with no 
cause at heart, no wish to demonstrate what she found self- 
evident, conscious of none of those enemies to the spirit 
that make a writer combative. Irony, unlike satire, is 
not militant, and, coming at the close of a century of satirists, 
it is as an ironist that she excels. It is the extreme calm 
of her attitude that gives her writing force. 

Appreciations of Jane Austen have been too often tinged 
with a possessive whimsicality she would have found odious. 


(Cambridge University 











Lord David’s appreciation has, throughout his lecture, 4 
detachment she would have liked. She has been read for 
the right reasons, but too often approved for the wrong; 
she offers, she would have wished to offer, no retreat from 
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_——_—Just Published 


FOLLOW THE 
FURIES 


by ELEANOR CARROLL CHILTON 


First Reviews: 


“Comes to this country with a big reputa- 
tion. One may say at once that the reputa- 
tion is justified. Convincing and interesting.” 

FRANCIS ILES. 
“Rich wisdom, flashed through with salty 
and sultry humour. Bitter, beautiful and 
strong.” CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 


7/6 net 


“This most interesting story.” 

RALPH STRAUS. 
“Brilliant and enthralling. Triumphantly 
readable . . . admirable entertainment. A 
remarkable book.” DOUGLAS WEST. 

“ An extremely readable book.” 
GERALD GOULD. 
Very convincingly and 
WILSON POPE. 


“Ts a clever novel. 


skilfully developed.” 


“A novel of exceptional character.” 


John o’ London. 





H. J. Massingham 


THROUGH THE 
WILDERNESS 


Illustrated with photographs, 15s. net. 
Recommended by the Book Society 


DAVID GARNETT, Daily Herald :— 

“‘ Sometimes it is almost worthy of Richard Jefferies.” 
SIR WILLIAM BEACH THOMAS, Observer :— 
“* Fresh and imaginative and the manner unflagging.” 
HOWARD SPRING, Evening Standard :— 

“* Beautified with much observation.” 


EDWARD SHANKS, Sunday Times :— 


“He uses his words skilfully. No one . . . can fail to be 
thrilled by the description of how this house rose incredibly 
from the ground..... Even better when he comes to the 
garden. .. . Sincere and fascinating.” 


Hector Bolitho 
OLDER PEOPLE 


Llustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Bolitho’s work on Victorian biographies has brought 
him into touch with many famous people in England and 
on the Continent. His sketches and experiences give us 
pictures of Mussolini, King Feisal, Lord Reading, Miss 
Marie Tempest, Bernard Shaw, D. H. Lawrence, Mr. 
Lloyd George, and many others. This is not a book of 
gossip but a tribute from a young writer to those older 
people who have shown him much kindness. 


COBDEN-SANDERSON 

















Ready July 15 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


A HISTORY OF 
EUROPE 


by the Right Hon. 
H. A. L. FISHER, 
P.C., D.C.L., F.D.A., F.R.S. 
The second volume brings Mr. Fisher’s fas- 


cinating record to the close of the eighteenth 
century. 


18/- net 

















Just Published 


THE NEW VOLUME (1789-1791) 
OF THE 


TORRINGTON 
DIARIES 


“The best picture of England at the end of 


the eighteenth century I have read.” 
DAVID GARNETT. 


18/- net 


“So human, so ingenuous, so observant, so 
informative.” The Sunday Times. 


“ Byng’s elegiac prose.” The Times. 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 

















We turn Liabilities into Assets 
fir 





‘ ° oP ‘ : =e we 
\ nae — *% 
\ a vio, 2? ER Se -<* 
e ° 
270 Crippled Girls, 
80 of whom can use one hand only, are in our care and under 
training at Edgware and Clerkenwell. Some are blind ; some 


deaf and dumb. Some cannot walk. All are being taught to 
earn their own living. We are anxious to give these girls 


a Fortnight’s Holiday 


at sunny Clacton-on-Sea—a change they enjoy immensely in 
spite of the handicap of their afflictions. 

Large numbers of crippled girls (from all parts of the country) 
ineligible for any of the usual Holiday Homes, because of their 
infirmities, are also given a two weeks’ holiday. 


Will you send us a kindly gift to aid us 
in our work? 
Address: ERNEST J. LOVELL, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE 
AND FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 
“The Crippleage” (Dept. M), Watford By-pass Road, 
Edgware. 


Will you make the Mission one of your Legatees 
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reality. Her very style adjudicates. 
however brief her visits to the writing table, she wrote hardly 
a sentence that is not informed with the rationality of the 
age at whose close she had been born. A gulf lies between 
her work and the bulk of ‘the English nineteenth-eentury 
novels—these lacking her untendentious coolness, her mistrust 
of the gothic. Flaubert identifies style with vision. Jane 
Austen gives vision a quality: she makes style a high kind 
of common sense. 

Lord David’s appreciation is.constructive. He establishes 
Jane Austen’s seriousness as an artist—her, as it were, 
involuntary seriousness—by showing that she satisfies, as 
a novelist, three requirements. She knew her own range 
and kept within it. She fused imagination and _ reality. 
She kept. a rare, if not always perfect, balance between fact 
and form. Though she may not have been intimidated by 
the difficulties of her craft, one cannot believe she surmounted 
them quite unawares. If it was seldon difficult, it can never 
have been in the slack sense easy for her to write... . Her 
knowledge of her own range is, above all, important. Now 
and then her major characters bound outside it, as any 
urtist’s vital characters must : they hit earth, or her sapience, 
again at unexpected spots. If at a height of confused and 
violent’ feeling, to which she does not attempt to follow, 
one or two of her characters change or even lose their nature 
(Lord David instances Henry Crawford), one must accept 
that, as she does. People in whom passion and wordliness 
mix often do behave unaccountably. She may oppose 
emotion but she never invalidates it. 

The development of Jane Austen from the clever girl to 
the woman, with the increasing sureness of her feeling about 
feeling, Lord David traces throughout the novels. When 
one is young nothing abates cleverness; one can draw in 
clear lines and ignore shadows. Persuasion gains in gravity, 
depth and profoundly human uncertainty what it has lost 
of the glittering certainty of Pride and Prejudice. The 
antithesis of Sense and Sensibility is no longer before us: 
one sees antithesis more sharply before one feels. In her 
last novel, feeling is restrained, but restrained because of 
her own sense of its power: the scales are no longer weighted 
against emotion, which has here, by implication, its full 
poetic force. 

* Trony,”’ says Lord David, ‘* is the substance of her style.” 
This delicate, doubtful, yet certain smile does indeed inform 
the novels. She is a difficult subject for criticism, likely 
to make its methods pompous and unwieldy. The opening 
paragraph of Lord David’s lecture makes Jane Austen 
personally present at its delivery ; at no point in its course 
need her presence discountenance him, for in method and 
manner both the speaker suits his subject. Throughout, 
the lecture shows a reflection of the smile. 

ELIzABETH BOWEN. 


Queen Mary of England 


Queen Mary. By Sir George Arthur. 


5s.) 


(Thornton Butterworth, 


Tuts little book is worth reading, for the writer has steered 
skilfully between mere panegyric and a detached study. 
There is of course no analysis of the Queen’s character, no 
note of criticism, unless the statement that Her Majesty 
does not fully appreciate classical music or horse racing can 
be called criticism, but the continuous praise is made accept- 
able by an undercurrent of emotion which gives rhythm to 
the whole book. One feels that the Queen herself will smile, 
knowing that Sir George Arthur could not, even if he wished, 
say one word or tell one story which might reflect in the 
slightest degree on her character or achievement. 

As a rule untempered praise is apt to generate reaction, 
even irritation, but no one can read this record without a 
rush of admiration for the selfless, ordered, thorough, patient 
and incessant work which. has gone out from the Queen’s 
mind and heart, nor fail to understand the depth of feeling 
which has inspired it. The writer has felt this vividly and 
it has illuminated his chronicle. We must be grateful too 
for the light and humorous touch which, while never playing 
round the personality of the Queen, allows us to laugh at 
something through her eyes. The story, for instance, of the 
lady who at a banquet was anxious to preserve the menu 
card as a souvenir but could not stuff it into her bosom so 


However — smiling, | 


' neatness, sought to personify the ‘ Furies’ without a ruffle 


as 








asked her neighbour to slip it down her back ; or the hospitg| 
at Indore “ famed for its success in providing 500 new nog, 
annually ”’ to Indian wives who had got the worst of quarre, 
with their husbands. There is also a description of thy 
famous Devonshire House Fancy Dress Ball when the Duke 
better known as “ Hartington,” received the guests * yawnip 
visibly and sighing audibly for the Turf Club,” and whey 
“the daughters of a famous Peer, noted for their exquisit, 











hair and with a bland smile on their lips.” 

Accounts of the great tours to Australia and Ney 
Zealand, South Africa, Canada,.and India twice, are viyij 
and interesting, and small incidents picturesque, touching, 
sometimes funny, are chosen with discrimination, and help 
to give the sense of humanity and the humour which enable 
the Queen to enjoy them. A deeper note is sounded when 
the Queen’s love for her mother, the Duchess of Teck, js 
described, and her sorrow over the death of her youngest 
brother Prince Francis and her eldest brother ‘* Dolly.”’ The 
War record of the Queen is perhaps not given adequate 
justice ; we should have enjoyed too a few details about 
the actual furniture and the works of art which she both 
discovered and re-arranged, treasures which belong to the [ 
history of England. 















It is easy to criticize and to note omissions and to weary | 





a little of the constant reference to ceremonies and jewels and 
clothes. Yet this last comment is not quite fair. The fact.that 
these details are about the Queen does give them an interest 
which they would not inherently possess, and in writing 
this book Sir George Arthur has quite rightly depended upon 
the glamour of her position to add colour to his portrait of 
a very able, devoted and gracious servant of the State. 
















Epitu LYTTELTON, 






The Scholar-Democrat 


Mackenzie King. By Norman McLeod Rogers. (Nelson. 





5s.) 





In this Canadian political biography a prospective Liberal 
candidate sets forth Mr. King’s credentials for the Premiership 
which will almost certainly revert to him after the Dominion 
election of this year. Few public men can have had a better 
theoretical training for affairs than Mr. King. When, in 1909, 
he became Minister of Labour, at the age of 34, he had 
already studied and travelled in America, Europe and the 
East, and had applied his theories to practical use as 4 
mediator in some forty labour disputes. The author asserts 
him to be, apart from General Hertzog, the only politician in 
the Empire who has continuously led his party since 1919. 










Mr. Rogers gives a broad outline of party issues and shows 
how these have been concerned rather with conflicting pro- 
vincial interests than with rival national policies. The Con- 
servatives stand mainly for the manufacturing corporations 
of Ontario and Quebec; the Liberals for the ‘ natural 
resources *’ trades—the fishing of the ‘* Maritimes,” the wheat- 
growing of the “ Prairies,’ and the lumbering of the ‘‘ Coast.” 
The third party, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
has a future as uncertain as its present definition. It may win 
from the Liberals, who are committed to ‘* the middle way,” 
the ultimate support of the artisan. But the immediate 
future is all Mr. King’s. He may be trusted to substitute 
parliamentary procedure for Mr. Bennett’s arbitrary, though 
virile, government by Order-in-Council. He may be expected 
to follow his own precedent of Dominion-Provincial co-ordina- 
tion, which achieved the Old Age Pension, in executing 
measures of Unemployment and Health Insurance. He may 
remedy abuses of merchandizing, and attempt electoral reform. 

Like his grandfather, though with less fanaticism and more 
success, he has fought against ‘‘ colonial subordination ”’ and 
has held that, only by a frank recognition of constitutional 
and diplomatic independence and a reliance on a simple 
attachment to the Crown, can the unity of the Empire be 
maintained. This attitude produced the Statute of West- 
minster. It has since been less diplomatically assumed by 
Mr. Bennett and by Mr. Hepburn, the Liberal enfant terrible. 
It remains to be seen whether Mr. King, in office, can modify 
the friction, both economic and constitutional, which, not 
born of Canadian sources wholly, has latterly tended to weaken 
the Imperial connexion. 
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GUIDES “eat p, Casily’ 
FREE! "ain, 


Guides, lists of hotels, fishing grounds, etc., with prices, 
sent free on request. Write to Advertising Director, Irish 
Tourist Association, O’Connell Street., Dublin. 














The scene is a Railway Station. An 
East End mother waits at the barrier, 
looking out for her daughter, just back 
from a Convalescent Home. The girl 
recognises her mother, who thinks i 


“This can’t be Mary, surely.” 


It is a far different Mary—now in radiant 
health. In this, our Golden Jubilee Year, can 
you aid us to give at least 700 ailing chil- 
= $2 = dren a fort- 

night at a 
wonder - work- 
ing Convales- 
cent Home? 
The cost is 
30/- for each 
boy or girl. 
Contributions 
thankfully ac- 
knowledged by 
the Rev. Percy 
Ineson, Super- 








THE HOME-COMING: HEALTH RESTORED. intendent, 


The | 
ast End 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 








ALF, SARAH and 
JUST PUBLISHED. “’Twixt Aldgate Pump the LITTLE ’UN 
and Poplar,” profusely illustrated, post free, will be grateful 

3/6. for your response. 








YOUR MONEY 


How can you invest it? 


Many of us in these times have certain funds, or 
savings, available for investment, but are unable to 
decide on the wisest method to adopt. What are 
the alternatives ? 


GILT-EDGED SECURITIES will provide us with 
safety, but little else. The return is under 3 
per cent., and the prospects of appreciation 
negligible. 


FOREIGN BONDS show a generous yield, but 
which of us cares to risk his money abroad with 
the world in its present unsettled condition ! 


PREFERENCE AND ORDINARY SHARES of 
many companies look attractive, but we hesitate 
before putting all our eggs into any one 
industrial or commercial undertaking. 


Both generous yield and widespread safety aze, how- 
ever, available to the purchaser of 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


which provide, not a share in the Trust, but an 
actual holding in each of the 25 leading British 
Companies listed below whose combined net assets 


exceed £350,000,000. 


Series ‘A’ 


Ass. Portland Cement Wallpaper Manufact. 

Bank of England Commercial Bank of 

British Match Corp. Australia 

J. & P. Coats Burmah Oil Co. 

Furness Withy & Co. Bell Telephone, 
Canada 


General Electric Co. 


Harrisons & Crosfield Calcutta Electric 


Imperial Airways A. Guinness, Son & Co. 
Imperial Chemical Bank of New Zealand 
Imperial Tobacco Co, Johannesburg Con. Inv. 
Marks & Spencer S. African Breweries . 
Patons & Baldwins Victoria Falls & Trans- 
Prudential Assurance vaal Power 

Tate & Lyle Trinidad Leaseholds 


Sums from £16 upwards can be invested through 
any Bank or Stockbroker, and the investment can 
be realized at any time, at the then Stock Exchange 
selling prices of the constituent shares. 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. 
Ltd. acts as Trustee, holds all the securities in its 
own name, and distributes dividends to investors at 
regular intervals without charge. 


At present prices, and on the basis of Dividends— 
including Share Bonuses up to 10 per cent.—paid 
by the various companies, May, 1934, to May, 1935, 
the yield on these certificates is 


50 
5 lo 


and increasing prosperity amongst the companies 


over which the investment is spread will mean in- 
creasing dividends for holders of these certificates. 


Full particulars can be obtained from any branch of 
the Midland Bank, from any Stockbroker, or by 
writing for ‘Booklet 15’ to FIXED TRUST 
INVESTMENTS LTD., 160 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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Fiction 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


Man —_ Four- Lives. - William Joyce Cowen. 
7s. 6d. 
Cithh otain. By Don Tracy. . (Constable. . 7s. 6d.) 
Egypt Lane. By Don Portbury. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Spilt Milk. By Nis Petersen. (Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d.) 
Willows of the Brook. By Philip Keeley. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
In one of the above books I find the usual card inviting the 
reader to apply to the publisher for announcements of new 
books ;_ it is somewhat an unusual card because it classifies 
Fiction under five headings—thoughtful and distinguished ; 
popular and romantic; historical; thrillers; short-stories. 
I have been wondering, after I had read my five or six books, 
how a critic should ‘classify -fiction; and I think he should 
do so, not under types, but under intentions. 
writer who ‘intends to.say something that is worth saying :as 
finely as it can, be-said—he is moving towards a werk of high 
art.’ There is the writer who intends to say something that 
is, in effect—whatever he may think—not worth saying, as 
finely as it can be said. He is the troublesome person ; 
because he is also moving in the Parnassian direction and it 
is the critié’s task to decide whether what he has to say is 
or is not of’ slight import, and most literary arguments 
revolve endlessly about this type. Very often he is the big 
best-seller. Thirdly, there is the man who intends to say 
something that he knows perfectly well is not worth saying— 
but‘ who intends to say it as finely as it can be said: He 


(Heinemann. 


is the small best-seller, whose integrity, having. been sold : 
on the side of matter, usually ,so impeaches his integrity on ' 


the ‘side of manner that ‘he does not say his say: as finely as 
it could. be said—eyen by him. Lastly, there is the man who 
sets out to say something that he knows isn’t worth saying, 
in a manner that he knows is not going to be the best manner. 
He gives us the thriller, the, love-story, the slightly witty 
novel, the adventure-story, the wild-west yarn, and whatever 
else one leaves behind in the train. 

I have thought this preamble to a notice of Man with Four 
Lives necessary because it is of its kind so absolutely without 
flaw that any mention of it must seem, otherwise, like mention 
of a masterpiece. And of its type it is a masterpiece. It is 
in the direct line from Dracula, The Brass Bottle, She, The 
Woman in White, The Monk, and (without the poetry— 
which means, perhaps, a contradiction) The Duchess of Malfi. 
It is the sort of book of which the indolent reviewer likes to 
say, “ I couldn't put it down until I had finished it,” and it 
is so much that sort of a book that, even in this dignified 
journal, I feel entitled to say, with more accuracy and truth, 
that having put it down at midnight I again lit the light at 
half-past midnight to see what really did happen. It is a 
yarn of the first water, told with a typical American slickness, 
dealing with a German oflicer whom an Englishman believed 
he had killed over and over again, but: who kept cropping 
up each time as fresh as ever. Characteristic of the modern 
touch is the main interest of these encounters—the disorder 
in the sexual life of the hero that results from his halluci- 
nations. The solution of the problem is undoubtedly weak 
but the journey is exciting. There is one bad blunder: the 
German spy is made to read in his shaving-mirror a newspaper 
Jying on the floor. It can’t be done. 

Mr. Don Tracy knows very well that. what he has ,to say 
is, in his own energetic language, “ all poppycock.”’ .. This 
ex-prize-fighter, armoured-car employee of his—they have 
to employ armoured-cars constantly in American cities to 
transport specie from bank to business—who has a broken 
nose, loves Anna, * the seductive and selfish wanton,” hates 
and fears his elegent rival, Slim Parsons, the racketeer, heist- 
guy (whatever that is) and murderer, who wins her from him, 
has simply walked down off the Hollywood screen. But does 
it matter that he never existed anywhere else? Mr. Tracy 
knows how to write a book that is as quick and as slick as any 
gangster film, and in some curious way more exciting, and if 
one is unwilling to go to a cinema in this summer weather 
one can have it all in Criss-cross, with the additional joy of 
the birds, or the sea—an arrangement not, I hope, uncom- 
plimentary to Mr. Tracy's vision of life. 

With Egypt Lane we are still in the world of light entertain- 
ment. This long, but by no means leisurely, book follows 
the career of Larry Loretto, a half-gypsy, born of a Romany 


There is the 


« SS 


mother and a -Gorgio father. Larry’s career is like that 
of a kangaroo. In one chapter he is a corporal in Frane, 
then he is back in England making love to a “ real lady» 
who is attracted by his gypsy eyes and the way he wall 
“as if he oughtn’t to. be wearing any clothes,” but wh 
draws the line at kissing; the next minute he is in Russig 
with Koltchak; he es¢apes from the Bolsheviks and j, 
adopted by a Khirghiz chieftain; he becomes a gangster 
in America and makes money; he returns to buy the home 
of the “real lady,” and marries her; finally during 4 
protracted and unhappy..honeymoon he visits Russia again, 
sees Akoulka the Russo-Japanese woman he had loved while 
he was with the Khirghiz nomads, and as the liner stands 
out to sea he tears off every piece of fashionable dress he 
wears, dives naked into the sea; and swims inshore to answer 
the call of his blood, Clearly the measure is good. The 
quality is more doubtful, while as for the style it is a perpetual 
shout. Candles are either “a snake’s tongue forking and 
spitting in trapped fury *”.; or ‘‘ a tongue licking through the 
gloom”; we read -of ‘.adder-dartings of muscle”; of 
** Toni’s tongue darting like a scorched adder ” ; of “* echoes 
whanging,” ‘* eyes squashing against his own eyes,” “ the 
sun ‘ lurching,’.’”’ and ‘* the smashing white hell” of a snow- 
storm in woods, until the desired effect is lost for sheer 
inability, as one might-say, to hear what is being said. 

I have attempted to classify novels according to the author's 
aims. But fiction, like-Hades, is paved with good intentions, 
And though with Mr. Petersen’s Spilt Milk we move upward 
in the scale of values, as so often happens we drop rapidly 
in the scale of entertainment. Not that anybody can accuse 
Mr. Petersen of not having something to say and knowing 
far better than the majority of present-day writers how 
to put it: indeed, even in this novel of the Irish Troubles 
—the Irish crying over spilt milk—which bears all the signs 
of hasty execution, he shows himself to be a wit and a phrase- 
maker of a fine mordancy. So much so that it seems a 
very great pity indeed that one should get from the very 
beginning—and the opening is in shockingly bad taste— 
the uncomfortable feeling that the pages have somehow got 
confused, or that the author is stringing together undigested 
notes. For Mr. Petersen has gathered together an excellent 
group of characters and he has seen Irish life with a fresh 
eye, while his intellectual and emotional approach has: the 
fine disinfectant quality of a merciful cauterization. Bombay, 
the ex-soldier, who reads flyspotted books and the Bible, 
Jimmy Malone the crippled photographer, in hospital half 
his time, “like a pipe tied up in tapes against the frost,” 
with his cork marionettes, his knitting and his kindly ways, 
Father Aloysius of the Grey Friars, the Dutchman, are as 
cosy a hive of philosophers as ever murmured a Greek chorus 
in a Hardy taproom, But the whole thing is splashed on the 
canvas without care, mingled with bits of topical history, 
or real names and events, that perpetually break the mood 


with a banal reference to Mary MacSwiney or De Valera or 


Lloyd George. Surely it cannot be done in that way ? Real 
events and imaginary events exist on different planes, and if 
they are not welded by the patience of brooding into one piece 
all sense of illusion is lost. Mr. Petersen has not been patient 
nor has his artistry overcome the resultant sense of irreality. 

And so, by degrees, to the conscientious artist. For Mr. 
Keeley’s Willows of the Brook is an example of a man. who 
with lesser natural gifts than, say, Mr. Petersen, less power 
over words, even, than Mr. Cowen or Mr. Tracy, has striven 
more conscientiously and achieved, within his limits, much 
more success than any of them. His quiet, highly original 
novel two refugee children lost. in England during 
the War does not excite one, does not titillate one—some 
may not even be entertained by it—but it does: convey the 
strange sense of reality and of something that “ really hap- 
pened ”’ which one often gets better from an oblique rather 
than a direct view of lifes “The War to Mr. Cowen is wat. 
To Mr. Keeley it is a cataclysm whose ultimate reverbera- 
tions, whose incidental effects, produced in a handful of 
private lives—quite accidentally, one might say—a_ stir 
and tremble of emotions which he finds more intriguing than 
its immediate effects on the battlefield, 
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Te NEW VAUXHALL LIGHT SIX COUPE £245 


They say that cars are becoming more alike . . . but just look at this new Coupe 
on the Vauxhall Light Six. With its distinctive fluted bonnet, its tasteful stream- 
lines and neat downswept tail it is every bit the little aristocrat . . . yet the price 
is as low as £245. 

And it has a performance on the road to match those shapely lines. Whether you 
choose the 12 h.p. or 14 h.p. model you’ll get the feeling there are lots of extra 
h.p. tucked away under the bonnet. While Vauxhall Independent Springing 
smoothes out bumps and potholes and changes your ride into a glide. You may 
find other cars with some of this Vauxhall’s features, but no other car near the price 
has all the good points of the Vauxhall Light Six, which has proved the most 
popular in its class. 

This is Vauxhall National Demonstration Month, and your local Vauxhall dealer 
will be glad to substantiate these claims with a demonstration. 


YOU CAN ORDER WITH ‘ 
CONFIDENCE NOW. Due to 
its outstanding popularity, the 
present Vauxhall Light Six (D 
Series) will be continued in its 
present form during next season. 


—_ oe _ L_ @ e 
uction has been increased at 
the Vauxhall factory and de- 1g t IX 


liveries can now be made within 
two or three weeks of ordering. 





Standard Saloon (12 h.p. only) £205. All other models 12 h.p. or 14 h.p. De-Luxe 
Saloon, sliding roof, No-Draught Ventilation, etc. £225. Coupe, sliding roof 


and No-Draught Ventilation, £245. 








SOME FEATURES OF THE 
VAUXHALL LIGHT SIX. 


* 
INDEPENDENT SPRINGING 
Smoothes out bumps and pot- 
holes and changes riding into 
gliding. 

LIVELY PERFORMANCE 
Fine acceleration and speeds up 
to 65 to 70 m.p.h. with both 12 
and 14 h.p. models. 


CRUCIFORM FRAME 
with extra rigidity as a sturdy 
foundation for long life. 


EASY JACKING 
No mess, no effort changing a 
wheel with the Vauxhall Light 
Six easy jacking system. 
SYNCHRO-MESH 
Gives a faultless gear change 
every time. Vauxhall were 
British pioneers of this system. 


LUXURIOUS COMFORT 
Deep form-fitting seats, real 
leather upholstery with ample 
head and leg room. 


NO-DRAUGHT VENTILATION 
All the fresh air you want with- 
out draughts or rain beating in. 


BUILT-IN LUGGAGE 
PLATFORM 
and spare wheel container. 
Panel can be fixed horizontally 
to form spacious luggage grid. 


Catalogues on request from 
Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton, 
Beds. 

Wide range of models on view 
at 174/182 Gt. Portland St., 
Lonion, W.t. 
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Current Literature 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A GEOGRAPHER 
; By E. A. Reeves 


The last fifty years have seen some amazing feats of explora-' 


tion, from the opening up of Africa to the conquest of the 
Poles. Behind these spectacular scenes, planning, advising 


and recording, the experts of the Royal Geographical Society - 


have been quietly at work, and of their number none has done 
more valuable work than Mr. E. A.. Reeves, for fifty-five 
years a member of the staff. In The Recollections of a Geo- 
grapher (Seeley Service, 8s. 6d.) he tells the story of his life- 
long association with the Society. Starting as_an assistant 
in the map-room, he rose to be Map Curator and Instructor in 
Surveying, and practically every expedition from this country 
has first received instruction from him in the use of instruments 
and the making of records. His work brought him into close 
contact with such great explorers as Nansen, Peary (whose 
part he takes in the Peary-Cook controversy), Colonel Fawcett, 
Captain Scott and Sir Ernest Shackleton. In fact, the list of 
his friends and pupils would be nothing less than a catalogue’ 
of great modern explorers. His vivid and intimate memories. 


of them, as well as the modest account of his own pioneering - 


work in surveying, make his book a valuable arel unusual 
addition to the history of exploration in the last half-century. 


During the war he assisted the Belgian Government as map-. - 


ping expert. He also relates some of his odd experiences as a 
Special Constable locating the signal lights of *‘ spies ’” on the 
South Downs. This unaffected history of a life of service in 
the background of great events deserves to be widely read. 


OFF TO MEXICO 
By Leone Moats and Alice Moats 


Writers and artists long ago discovered the delights of 
Mexico. Now that revolutions are less frequent and more 
predictable the ordinary tourist can take his turn, and will 
find all his requirements reasonably well catered for. Off to 
Mezxico (Scribner, 18s.) pretends to be nothing more than a 
guide-book for the tourist. It succeeds admirably. In 


writing it the authors had in mind the wealthier sort of © 


traveller who asks first of all for comfort and safety, then for 
distraction and amusement, and lastly for sights of sufficient 
historic or natural importance to add to his tour the ingre- 
dients of culture. Therefore the most important features of 
this book are the maps, which are designed to keep the English- 
speaking motorist to the set itinerary, guide his chauffeur to 
petrol-pumps, hotels and Aztec ruins, and incline his eyes to 
the things to see. The text contains the exact amount of in- 
formation at each point to stimulate the tourist’s historic 
sensibilities without disturbing the peaceful ease of his holiday 
with archaeological or gastronomical problems. The authors 
have lived in Mexico for many years, and speak with that 
authority tempered with lightness of touch typical of the 
expert guide. The prospective visitor to Mexico could not 
do better than place himself in their hands. They will steer 
him away from the haunts of the genus pulex and show him all 
that he ought to see—just that and no more. 


OVER MY SHOULDER 
By Bernard Martin 


Mr. Bernard Martin, who describes himself as ‘‘ an ordinary 
business man,” went on a world cruise. It was an ordinary 
cruise, such as anyone with sufficient leisure and money might 
take, affording tiny glimpses of Ceylon, Australia, Tasmania, 
New Zealand, the East Indies, Siam, Burma, China, Japan 
and Canada. On his return Mr. Martin broadcast a series of 











Th 


PEACE BALLOT 


OFFICIAL HISTORY AND RESULTS. 
CONCLUSION BY LORD CECIL 





“A great and timely Declaration by the British People.” 
—The Archbishop of Canterbury. 


1/- (paper) 2/6 (cloth) 


From any bookseller, from any bookstall, or from the National 
Declaration Comynittee, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. Pub- 
lished by Victor Gollancz, 








* so to speak, as we went by, will have a conception of it fa 
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talks, based on his experiences ; he has now enlarged then 
into a pleasant book, Over My Shoulder (Duckworth, 10s, 64,) 
which should be equally popular with those readers why 
cannot afford their own ticket and those who prefer to see the 
world vicariously—provided, however, that they subscribe ty 
Mr. Martin’s claim (in the words of Robert Louis Stevensoy 
that “* we who have only looked at a country over our shoulder, 






more memorable and articulate than a man who has liveq 
there all his life.” For though it is undoubtedly true that 
the superficial observer is generally the most articulate—ang 
Mr. Martin is no exception—what he has to say has little valye 
except as a sort.of compensatory entertainment. Also, it js 
doubtful if Stevenson meant his remark to apply to passengey 
on a luxury cruising liner, with its rose-coloured port-holes, 
However, the author tries to do no more than give us a Cine. 
matic picture of what he saw, and the result, if not memorable, 
is readable and entertaining. The photographs are rather dull, 


THE DONKEY OF GOD 
By Louis Untermeyer | 


An Italian tourist agency held a competition for the best 
book about Italy written by a non-Italian. ~ It is not difficult 
to see why Mr. Untermeyer, the American poet, was awarded 
first prize for The Donkey of God (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.). Like 
all the best publicity, it is a nice mixture of fact and fancy, 
and, with its catchy title to put him off the scent, calculated 
to overcome the sales-resistance of the toughest Italophobe, 
Italy appears as she does on railway and steamship posters; 
a land of sunlit landscapes, tinkling fountains, cool churches, 
and singing peasants. For obvious reasons, the book is con- 
cerned only with the better-known tourist centres, and these 
are described with an intensity of colour and emotion which 
the clever naiveté of Mr. Untermeyer’s prose makes all the more 
intense. Very clever, too, is the artless manner in which he 
sandwiches anecdotes and local legends between the guide-book 
sections. These range from the tender and romantic to the 
mystical and macabre. Some of them are genuine legends, while 
others are admittedly fictitious, as if, the peasants being silent, 
the very stones had cried out their secret to the listening poet. 
If there is anybody, whether he has been there or not, who 
still thinks that Italy is a dull country, he should read this 
book. He will be forced to admit that the place and people 
who inspired it must, ipso facto, be worth a visit. The sixty- 
three woodeuts by Mr. James Macdonald are strangely 
amateurish, but suit the text admirably. 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO THE MEDITERRANEAN! 
By Clara E. Laughlin 


The popularity of cruises has produced a demand for a new 
kind of guide-book: one covering many places in many 
countries. Its arrangement should correspond to the usual 
itinerary of the cruising lines, and its historicaland geographical 
notes should be comparative, so as to give continuity tg what 
might otherwise be a mere hodge-podge of odd impressions. 
So Yowre Going to the Mediterranean! (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 
comes fairly well up to these standards, though it has many 
irritating defects. Miss Laughlin’s previous books on the 
individual Mediterranean countries are well known for their 
comprehensiveness, and she has managed to pack a remarkable 
amount of information into the six hundred pages of this 
volume. Unfortunately, in her attempt to make it easy 
reading for the holiday-maker, she has: fallen into that chatty 
style of address associated with American travel-film commen- 
taries. And she should not have allowed her obvious prefer- 
ence for Andalusia to lead her into devoting fourteen pages to 
Granada, including some unnecessary quotations from Washing- 
ton Irving, while dismissing the Balearic Islands in less than a 
page. But on the whole her choice of facts is good, the infor- 
mation regarding transport, hotels, and such matters, up to 
date and accurate. The book is marred by the absence of a 
good map. Publishers and authors of books for popular con- 
sumption make a great mistake when they substitute exiguous 
sketch-maps for the real thing. 


ON THE DRAGON SEAS 
By Captain Nyberg 
On the Dragon Seas (Hurst and Blackett, 12s. 6d.) is in its 
way a very colourful book. It is only to be supposed that 
after fifteen years knocking about in Far Eastern waters 
Captain Nyberg would have some strange stories to tell. — 
His adventures range from the usual fracas over geisha girls 
in a Manchurian seaport to free-booting among the lesser 
known South Sea islands on behalf of the British Government 
during the Great War. There are typhoons of course; and 
during the worst of them two elephants of a travelling circus 
released most of the animals, including the tigers and some 
giant centipedes that had been brought on board as “* medi- 
cine.” On the whole, this book is not to be recommended 
for polish or style but rather for the richness of its scene 
some way off from the village pump. Many of the stories 
should, one feels, be taken with a grain of salt coming from 
so ancient a mariner; this but adds to their flavour, 
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“SEEING SOVIET RUSSIA” 






' Get this booklet before deciding your 1935 


holiday plans. It tells you all about travel oppor- 
tunities in the world’s most interesting country 
today. You will be surprised at the low cost of 
tours to this 


NEW TRAVEL LAND. 


Obtainable Post Free from 


INTOURIST LTD., 
BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2, or 





‘Any Leading Travel Agents 








ARE YOU SHORT 
OF WATER? 


The Blake Hydram will raise water to any 
| height and distance without power cost 


However remote the 
situation of your house 
or farm, you can enjoy 
a good water supply at 
all seasons of the year 
by means of a Blake 
Hydram, providing you 
have a spring, burn, 
river, or any running 
stream on your land, 
no matter how small 
Running costs rarely exceed 
5s. per annum 
Abolish labour and ex- 
pense of hand pumping and 
carting water. Save pounds 
= annum, by installing a 
lake Hydram 


From Miss K. M. Courtauld, Knight’s Farm, Earls Colne, 
12.2.27 


Dear Sirs—The Hydram you fixed here 43 years ago has 
done its work splendidly; we are never short of water. 
It supplies two sets of farm buildings, house, stable and 
cottage. I cannot think what we should do without it. 
I have since put in a second Hydram to supply some 
cottages—Yours faithfully, K. M. Courtauld 


4 ESTATE WATER SUPPLY BOOK NO. 61. 
7 sent on request _ 

This informative book is free on application. Experienced 
engineers sent any distance to inspect and report. Please 
write freely 


Some users: 

The Duke of Sutherlané 
The Duke of Leeds 

The Duke of Marlborough 
The Duke of Grafton 

The Duke of Somerset 
The Duke of Bedford 


His Majesty The King 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 
H.R.H. Duke of Connaught 
The Duke of Buccleuch 

The Duke of Devonshire 

The Duke of Westminster 
The Duke of Cleveland The Duke of Rutland 


Hydrams 
The Duke of Portland The Duke of Roxburghe 


JOHN BLAKE Ltd., Water Supply Engineers, ACCRINGTON 
Established over 70 years * 
Ulster Agents: JOHN McCANDLESS LTD., COLERAINE. 


Blakes 


Telephone 90 





There is no 
Immunity from 
HALITOSIS 


Seapine (unpleasant _ breath) 
is no respecter of persons. Men 
are often the worst offenders, but nobody 
can claim immunity. 


Today it is unnecessary, and therefore 
inexcusable, to give offence through 
Halitosis. The use of Listerine Anti- 
septic at least twice a day ensures that 
any trace of Halitosis—suspected or 
unsuspected—is immediately removed 
and no cause for embarrassment can 
possibly arise. 


‘A frank and informative little booklet on this 
important subject will be sent post free from 
Dept. 33, Lambert Pharmical Company, 38 
Standard Road, Park Royal, N.W.10. 


LISTERINE Brand ANTISEPTIC 


Of all Chemists 1/6, 3/- and 5/6 bottle 
Made in England 





e—LONDON POOR CLERGY 
HOLIDAY FUND 


Founded by the late Archbishop MACLAGAN in 1876 
(when Vicar of Kensington). 


Administered by the Ven. Archdeacons of the Diocese of London 


The object of the Fund is ONTRIBUTIONS to the 
to assist in providing Holi- Fund, which are 


























URGENTLY NEEDED for 
days for the poorer Clergy | this season, addressed to 
in the whole Diocese of 
Rev. Preb. G. H. fr scr 
St. Martin’s Church, Ludgate 
makes Block Grants to the 
Dioceses of Southwark and | fully received. 
Bankers: Westminster 
q the-Border). Churchyard, E.C. 4. oi 
reputation 
If a building is built by 
be certain that it will be ex- 
tremely well constructed from 
long lasting and the best 
value your money 


the Hon. Treasurer, the 
London, and in addition it 
Hill, E.C. 4, will be grate- 
Chelmsford (London-over- | pink Lid. 5 St. Paul's 
EVILDINGS with a QUALITY 
Browne & Lilly you can 
the best seasoned materials, 
can buy. 
1D- 













GARAGE as illustrated, £29:3:0 
VISIT OUR 
PERMANENT 
SHOW GROUNDS 





OR WRITE NOW FOR FRE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
$.R., showing Bungalows, Club 
Houses, Garages, Greenhouses, 
Sheds, Chalets, and Portable 
Buildings of all kinds. 
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Current Travel News 


Guise 


Arandora 
Star 


THE WORLD'S 
MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING LINER 


AUG. 
Pa "i Northern Capitals 
AUG. of Europe, Den- 
mark, Sweden, 





Special short 
summer Cruise to 
Norwegian Fjords 
and Bergen. 


Danzig and 
Germany. 


21DAVS 
from 


Naples, Messina, 
Venice, Dalmatian 
Coast, Athens 
and Malta. 


Spain, Riviera, 
Italy, Algeria 
and Portugal. 


Italy, 
Palestine, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Greece, Malta, 
Algeria, Portugal. 


Spain, 
Egypt, 


Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 
STAR Cruises you should write now for full 
details and plan of ship, etc., to— 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 om Regent St., London, 
.W. 1. 
Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3. 


Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Belfast, Paris and Travel Agents. 


EPPS eee 6h 6$6 (at 








TAKE YOUR 
CAR ABROAD! 
AUTOCHEQUES— 


Provide in 15 Countries: 

1. CHANNEL TRANSPORT 
2. CUSTOMS PAPERS 

3. HOTELS & TIPS 

4. MEALS 

5. GARAGE 


COST UNDER 
£1 PER DAY! 


Go as you please. .Choose or 
change your route as you wish. 
Autocheque Hotels everywhere! 
No bargaining, Cheaper than you 
can possibly do it yourself. Can 
you imagine a more _ enjoyabic 
holiday? Get Brochure “ E.” 


AUTOCHEQUES LTD., 
Piccadilly House, 
33 Regent Street, S.W.1 


(facing Piccadilly Circus), 


*Phone: Regent 2142. 

















Inclusive Tours 


TRAVEL organizations concentrate at this 
period of the holiday season on what are 
described as Inclusive Tours. They do so 
becauss people who have not yet decided 
upon their holiday must have been either 
too busy or too lazy to give the matter 
proper attention, and this class of tour 
offers a simple way out. The Inclusive 
Tour saves the lazy individual the trouble 
of thinking for himself; it also offers the 
busy person a last-minute choice of holiday 
without sacrifice of comfort or convenience. 
Choose a country, pay a sum over a 
counter, and the thing is done. 
Shall it be Germany ? Then Messrs. Cook’s 
will gladly arrange a 15-days’ holiday for a 
sum of £23 and allow the visitor the fol- 
lowing choice of dates for starting :—July 
13th or 27th, August 10th or 24th, Sep- 
tember 7th. If it be Italy, one may go to 
that country on a tour of similar duration 
at a cost of only £2 more and leave on July 
20th or August 7th. To many other 
countries Inclusive Tours are possible, and 
these at reasonable prices and within the 
usual holiday space of two or three weeks. 
Most travel agents prepare itineraries best 
likely to suit the average pocket and taste. 
Their own guides escort the parties through- 
out the tours, and one has nothing to do 
but follow directions. The conducted tour, 
however, does not suit everyone. For the 
more fastidious, independent. tours can 
always be planned at a slightly higher 
figure ard almost at a moment’s notice, 
and the services of appointed local guides 
can be claimed when required. But this 
profitable field of travel is not left entirely 
to the resources of enterprising agencies. 
Governments and railways take a hand in 
some of the planning themselves and offer 
prospective visitors stipulated tours at 
reasonable fixed prices. As an instance, a 
fortnight’s independent tour of Austria may 
be undertaken through the official Austrian 
State Travel Bureau in London for as 
little as £16 12s. 6d. (2nd class). The terms 
are inclusive of hotel charges, taxes and 
tips, as well as of fares. The Danish Tourist 
Bureau, in conjunction with the L. & N.E. 
Railway’s Harwich—Esbjerg service, will 
provide facilities for a 10-days’ holiday to 
Denmark for an inc‘usive sum of £9 10s. 
and upwards. The Polish Travel Office will 
allow you to spend five clear days in Poland 
out of a 16-days’ tour, which includes visits 
to Brussels, Cologne, Nuremberg and 
Prague, and costs 26 gns. inclusive. The 
Yugoslavia organization will send you to 
that country on a tour lasting 16 days and 
including a visit of exploration along the 
Dalmatian Coast. The charge is 28 gns. 
The foregoing are not the only tours re- 
commended, but are given to show what 
kind of facilities are offered intending tra- 
vellers by foreign government travel- 
offices in London, the addresses of most of 
which were published in a recent issue. 
* * * 


Festivals Abroad 

The Salzburg Festival opens this year on 
July 27th, and continues until September 
Ist. Included in the secason’s programme 
are ‘‘ Falstaff’? conducted by Arturo Tos- 
canini, ‘ Tristan and Isolde ’’ conducted by 
Bruno Walter, and ‘ Everyman” and 
‘Faust ’’ produced by Max Reinhardt. 
Full details may be had from the Austrian 
State Bureau at 161 Regent Street, W.1. 
The Moscow Theatre Festival commences 
on the day when the Salzburg Festival 
finishes. Its season occupies ten days, and 
facilities for paying the festival a visit are 
offered by the British Drama League, for 
which Mr. Lewis Casson is leading a special 
party. The address of the League is 9 
Fitzroy Square, W.1. 

* * * 

New Belgian Air Service 


British Continental Airways, Ltd., an- 
nounce a new air service to Ostend and Le 





“ACROSS CANADA” TOUR 


A Grand Seven Weeks’ Accompanied Tour ACROS3§ 
CANADA leaving Liverpool Aug. 2 by 85. 
DUCHESS Ol YORK via the Short Sea route, 


taking you sightseeing in comfort right across 
the Dominion and visiting all principal cities, 
towns and beauty spots, including :— 
Quebec Emerald Lake Kenora 
Montmorency Yoho Valley Toronto 

Falls Takkakaw Falls The Great Lakes 
The Prairies Vancouver Niagara Falls 
The Rockies Victoria - Ottawa 
Banft Kicking Horse Montreal 
Lariat Trail Etc. 


Pass 

Lake Louise | Kettle Valley 
“ All-in”’ fare covers everything. 

SHORT TOURS 

Also several Short Tours (19 to 30 days) to 

Eastern Canada and U.S.A. leaving at frequent 
intervals throughout the summer months. 
“ Allin” fares cover everything. 


Tours Handbook. 


62-65 Charing Cross 
Sq.), London, S.W. 
Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere, 


Write for Canadian 


(Trafalgar 
Shortest Route iz. 103 
to AMERICA 











“Get Yourself 
sent to Buxton” 


Derbyshire 


Tell yourself you need a change from the 
same old promenade—which hasn't done you 
any good for the last four (or is it five?) years. 
Imagine the invigoration of the pure clear 
atmosphere at 1,000 ft. filling your lungs with 
every breath—the golf, tennis, squash, bad- 
minton, dancing, sun lounging in this big, 
friendly, luxurious hotel. Ask your friends, 
ask your doctor, better still, ask yourself, 
“Would I like the Palace Hotel, Buxton?” But 
although the answer’s obvious, first write to 
J. J. Hewlett, Managing Director, for the free 
brochure all about it. 


PALACE 
BUXTON 


Derbyshire 


you 


does 











(Continued on next page.) 
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Southern Cruises for August 





Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San rancisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & 

22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel. : 

or 24 George "Square, Glasgow. ‘Tel. : 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENT 


eT eect once 


— 


LAND CRUISING BY 


DAIMLER MOTOR PULLMAN 
TO THE BEAUTY SPOTS OF EUROPE. 


Armchair comfort, — of leg scone all the qual- 
ities of a large privat ev: 
racks, sunblinds, ventilators, rugs, yeaaing lamps, etc. 


& CO., 
MON. 0221, 
Lae 2827. 











Book your Armchair for one 
of the following Tours:— 


VIENNA & BUDAPEST - - savas 2n 


AUG. 3rd 


Salzburg, Semmering, Innsbruck, _the Tyrol, and Salz- 
kammergut, ‘‘ White Horse Inn,” Bavaria, the Black 


“orest, the Danube, etc. 
GERMANY & BOHEMIA - - aue.“tomn 
YUGOSLAVIA & HUNGARY - atc. “Sise 
ITALY «seer. 7m = SPAIN: seer’ 2utn 
DOLOMITES - - - = = ave. “Ton 
We have already sent 4 de luxe Pullmans fully 


booked to the DOLOMITES this Season, and, in 
view of the great success of this Land Cruise, we 
shall run a SPECIAI, DEPARTURE on AUG, 10th. 
Book your Armchair now for this indescribably 
beautiful and economically priced ‘Tour, which 
passes through the grandest scenery in Europe. 


Write or ‘phone for booklet. 
LUXURY LAND CRUISES LTD., 


11 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S&.W. 1 
"Phone: Whitehall 1518-9, 





STOPS SEBEL SS 








Zoute, the popular Belgian coast resorts, 
During the season three departures will be 
made each day from Croydon Airport, and 
a week-end service to Brussels will also be 
operated for the convenience of visitors to 
the Exhibition. The service is equipped 
with De Havilland ‘‘ Rapide” multi- 
engined machines, which will carry six pas- 
sengers as well as the pilot and wireless 
operator. Return Fare to Ostend, £5; 
to Brussels, £6. 
* * * 


Cruises 
Homeric. From Southampton to Greece, 
Italy, Riviera. 18 days. From 30 gns. 
3 EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA. From London to 
Morecco, Malta, Dalmatia. 21 days. 
From 34 gns. 


Aug. 3 


»» 3 STRATHNAVER. From Southampton to Gib- 
raltar, Riviera, Italy, Morecco. 13 days. 

From £22, Ist class. 
»» 3 MoNTROSE. From London to Morocco, 
Balearic Isles. 13 days. From 


Spain, 
£13. 


» 3 WANDYCK. From Liverpool to Morocco, 
Madeira, Portugal. 13 days. From 15 
ens. 

», 10 LANcCaAsTRIA. From Liverpool to Atlantic 
Isles. 12 days. From £14. 

» 10 VicEROY OF INDIA. From London to 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Turkey, Algeria. 
28 days. From 45 gns. 

» 10 MONTCLARE. From Liverpool to Atlantic 
Isles, Spain, Morocco, 13 days. From 
£13. 

» 10 AsTURIAS. From Southampton to Spain, 
Riviera, Italy. 13 days. From 20 gns. 

» 10 VOLTAIRE. From a to Morocco, 


From 15 gns. 


Italy, 
days. 


3 days. 


Fyn to 
Portugal. 24 


Atlantic Isles. 
14 ORION. From 
Turkey, Rhodes, 
From 44 gns. 
17° City OF NaGpvur. From Southampton to 
Balearic Isles, Dalmatia, N. Africa. 20 
days. From 22 gns. 


» 17 STRATHNAVER. From Southampton to 
Madeira, Morocco, Spain. 13. days. 
From £22, Ist class. 

» 17 MOLpavia. From Southampton to Portugal, 
Italy, Algeria, Spain. 15 days. From 
£14. 

» 17 VANDYCK. From Liverpool to _ Spain, 
Algeria, Portugal. 13 days. From 15 
gns, 

17 MoNtTROSE. From London to Morocco, 


Spain, Gibraltar. 13 days. From £13. 
24 Doric. From London to Spain, Balearic 
Isles, Algeria. 14 days. From £14. 
Homeric. From Southampton to Atlantic 
Isles, Portugal. 13 days. From 22 gns. 
24 LAancastria. From Liverpool to Morocco, 
Balearic Isles, Spain. 13 days. From 
£15. 

MONTCLARE. From Liverpool to Portugal, 
Mprocco, Spain. 13 days. From £13. 
VoLTAIRE. From Southampton to Spain, 

Balearic Isles, Morocco. 13 days. From 
£15. 
ASTURIAS. 
Isles, Spain, Italy. 14 
gns. 
ARANDORA STAR. 
Italy, Dalmatia, Greece, 
From 38 gns. 
STRATHNAVER. 


From Southampton to Balearic 
days. From 21 


From Southampton to 
Malta. 21 days. 


From Southampton to 
Balearic Isles, Italy, Dalmatia, Greece, 
Spain. 23 days. From 36 gns., Ist class, 

ORONTES. From Southampton to Portugal 
Balearic Isles, Riviera, Spain, Morocco, 
16 days. From 25 gns. 

MONTROSE. From London to Gibraltar, 
Morocco, Spain. 11 days. From £11. 
VANDYCK. From_ Liverpool to _ Spain, 
Morocco, Portugal. 13 days. From 15 

gns. 








CITY OF 


NAGPUR 


FIRST CLASS CRUISES TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
ADRIATIC & GREECE 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 


JULY Oporto, Tunis, Palermo, 24 DAYS 
21 <otor, Dubrovnik, from 
Venice, Split, Corfu, 
Malaga. 23 GNS. 
AUG, Palma, Ajaccio, Capri, 
17 Naples, Palermo, Dub- 20 DAYS 
rovnik, Kotor, Corfu, from 
Syracuse, Tunis, 
Oporto. 22 GNS. 
SEPT. Malaga, Villeiranche, 24 DAYS 
Rapallo, ——. —* from 
Syracuse, Athens, Malta, 
23 GNS. 


Algiers, Oporto. 


PASSENCERS LIMITED 
TO 280 PER CRUISE. 


For full particulars apply: 


ELLERMAN’S GITY LINE 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 
Tower Bidg., Liverpool; 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow; 
Or Local Agents. 






















MOSCOW THEATRE 
FESTIVAL 


SEPTEMBER 1—10. 


—_——— 








The British Drama League is 
organising a special party under 
leadership of Mr. Lewis Casson 
(Dame Sybil Thorndike will also 
accompany the party, engagements 
permitting). Particulars from the 
Sec., 9 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 









Mothersills 


STOPS TRAVEL 

SICKNESS by 

SEA, AIR and 
TRAIN 







& 











leave 


By Special Train. 
15 Days for £25, 


absolutely _ inclusive. 


Head Office: 








THE BASIS OF ALL THAT IS BEST IN TRAVEL 


COOKS GRAND TOUR OF ITALY 


has proved so popular, that an additional departure has been arranged for August 17, when it will 
London for selected places of historical interest in Italy. 


COOKS 


BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W. 1, and London and Provincial Branches. 


Early registration 
essential. Programme 
from any office. 
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Finance 
Prospectuses 


At the close of my article last week, dealing with the 
dangers attached to a boom in new capital issues, I 
said, ‘it behoves investors therefore to scrutinize with 
more than ordinary care the Prospectuses brought to 
their notice.” Arising, I suppose out of this article, 
it has been suggested to me that I should go a little 
further in the matter and endeavour to explain the kind 
of study which should be given by the investor to the 
appeals of capital through the medium of the Prospectus. 
In endeavouring, however, to comply with this sug- 
gestion I would like to underline the word “ investor,” 
for I do not propose to say anything further with regard 
to those who study a Prospectus with the one idea of 
seeing whether there is a chance of securing a quick profit 
from premiums on the scrip after allotment. Indeed, 
there is a good reason why no time should be wasted 
upon this class of applicant, for they are- usually so 
intent upon the prospect of premiums as to be quite 
indifferent to the question of intrinsic merits, and it is 
intrinsic merits that the genuine investor should have in 
mind when studying a Prospectus. 
Hicn Cxiass Issues. 

I can, perhaps, best deal with this subject of Pro- 
spectuses by dividing them into their different classes, 
and first of all let us consider the question of the Pro- 
spectus of some first-class trustee security, representing 
possibly a loan to the British Government, one of our 
Dominions, or an English Corporation. In all of 
these it is unnecessary to study the Prospectus in 
great detail as regards the security or safety of the 
loan, though even in these first-class issues, the 
question of intrinsic merits should have some considera- 
tion. Moreover, I cannot help thinking that in the case 
of some of our Dominion Loans, it may be well for the 
investor, when considering the terms of issue, to make a 
mental enquiry whether present high prices are en- 
tirely justified by the security offered by the borrowing 
country, or whether it is a case of cheapness of money 
and the consequent rise in British Government securities 
having enabled the Dominions to borrow at a_ rate 
searcely consistent with the fact that the margin of 
risk as compared with British Government Stocks may 
be somewhat greater than is expressed by the very narrow 
margin between the price of their securities and the 
price of British Government Stocks. 

CorPoraTION Issues. 

Again, in the case of Home Corporation Stocks, due 
consideration should be given to the assets behind the 
Joan and the question of whether the rating is abnormally 
high in the district controlled by the borrower. These 
particulars are almost always to be found in the Prospectus 
where the debt of the Corporation will be found set out, 
probably with a further statement of what proportion 
of the assets are productive of Revenue, while a further 
paragraph will usually give the full particulars with regard 
to the rates and also the rateable value of the Borough 
or other municipality. Some attention should also be 
given to the general reputation of the Corporation for 
lavish spending or on the other hand, for a prudent 
conduct of its finances. 


Dates oF Maturity. 

A further point which should particularly be noticed 
by the potential investor in the Prospectus of first-class 
loans, is the date of maturity. This is a point which 
is obviously of special importance at the present time. 
It remains to be seen whether we are at the height of 
the rise in gilt-edged securities or whether still further 
advances will take place during the next few years. 
On the law of averages, however, it is quite clear that 
high-class borrowers are obtaining their loans on highly 
favourable terms, and that fact has its important bearing 
on this question of the dates of redemption. Trustees 
are, of course, not in favour of loans of too short-dated a 
character, but on the other hand, the ordinary investor 








SS 





will probably prefer, in times such as the present, to finj 
that the loan is not too long-dated, while a further Point 
which should command his attention, is what is know 
as optional dates of redemption. In times like the presey, 
when all the conditions are favourable to the borrower 
there is a tendency for these optional dates to be somewhat 
wide apart. That is to say, a loan may probably } 
issued where the final date of redemption is, say, 1995 
but the optional date may be 1955, which means, 
course, that while the loan is irredeemable for 20 yeax 
the borrower will, after 1955, have an option extend; ‘ 
over the long period of 10 years to redeem at any ting 
at par, and the point is one which should be watched by 
the investor. ; 
MoNETARY CONSIDERATIONS. 

Moreover, this date of redemption is one which shoul 
be studied by the careful investor from the standpoint 
of what may be termed average monetary prospects, 
We are now living in such a new world and under such 
different conditions in the matter of central control of 
monetary policy, from those of the pre-War year, 
that it may be present conditions of abnormal ease are 
to extend for very many years, in which case, of course, 
there is a good deal to be said in favour of the long-dated 
loan, even when issued on such terms as are usual today, 
Unless, however, world trade stagnation is to be per. 
manent—which is unthinkable—it seems unlikely that 
any real revival in trade can fail to have some effect 
in occasioning a moderate rise in the value of money, 
And if there were to be a real revival in trade, its effect 
upon gilt-edged securities might be the more pronounced 
by reason of the extent to which the joint stock banks 
in this country have increased their holdings of Govern- 
ment securities, through inability to find other profitable 
use for their funds. Any trade revival, however, which 
occasioned an increase in the banks’ loans and advances 
might easily lead to realizations of securities, and 
therefore the investor, when considering the Prospectuses 
of even first-class loans, may, if he holds this view 
with regard to a possible change in monetary conditions, 
prefer to select those issues where the date of maturity 
is not too far off. 

Next week I shall hope to deal with the subject of 
Prospectuses of Industrial Companies and also with 
those of the more speculative issues. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 






























Financial Notes 


NEw Loan Activity. 

SoMEWHAT uncertain conditions have characterized the 
Stock Markets during the past week. On the one hand purely 
domestic factors, such as cheap money, good figures of un- 
employment, and conditions of home trade generally, have been 
favourable influences. On the other hand an increase of 
anxiety concerning the Abyssinian crisis, and the _ political 
and financial situation in France, and also the fall in Wheat 
and some other commodities, have had a disturbing effect 
upon some markets. It is possible too that British Funds, 
which have weakened at times may have been affected by 
the advent of the new Indian Loan, the announcement being 
made on Wednesday that India was raising a Loan of 
£10,000,000 in 3 per Cents. at 98 per cent. with the object 
of redeeming about £12,000,000 of outstanding 6 per cent. 
Bonds. Indeed, a feature of the situation continues to be 
the activity in the matter of new issues of capital, both of 
the trustee and of the more speculative type. For the most 
part, however, the response on the part of the investor con- 
tinues to be a ready one, and the eagerness of trustees to 
obtain Loans, issued under par, may be gathered from the | 
fact that the New Zealand Loan offered about ten days 
ago, although in 3 per Cents. at 98} per cent., was greatly 
over-subscribed. 


aoa puri 


* * * * 
UniteED Dominions Trust. 

I must congratulate the Directors of the United Dominions 
Trust, Limited, upon the celerity with which their latest 
report has been issued. The accounts were made up to 
June 30th last and the Report was ready for publication on 
July 4th. The Report itself is also a good one showing 4 
steady progress in profits, which for the past year constitute 
a record in the history of the Trust, being 21 per cent. ovet 
the figures of the previous year. The Directors, however, 
(Continued on page 80.) 
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THE SAFETY of capital invested in First 
Provincial Certificates Unit “A,” coupled with 
the stability of income provided, makes this 
an investment which rivals Gilt-Edged for 
—- yet offers a considerably higher 
yield. 












All stocks and shares In this Unit are of the 
cumulative preference type, and, being all 
pow A paid, incur no liability to the Certificate 
Holder: 













The twenty-six securities forming Unit “A 
have been specially chosen, not only for 
their prosperity and high standing, but because 
they cover the widest possible range of come 
mercial and industrial activities. 


‘CURRENT YIELD 
4.°/ 
Oo 
First Provincial Unit “A” 


_ List of Securities: 


€100 B.A.T. 6% 2nd 
100 Woolworths 6%, 
#00 Lewis's Investment Trust 7% 
€100 Harrod’s 74% ; 
100 J. Sears 7% “A” ‘ 
100 Calcutta Electric 5% Tax Free 
100 B.T.H. 7%, 
100 Associated Electrical 8% 
€150 Anglo-Persian 8% Ist 
150 Shell Transport 7%, 2nd 
€200 Lever Bros. 7% 
100 Unilever Ltd. 7% Preterred 
100 J. Crosfield 63% 
100 Wiggins Teape 7 
100 Edward Lloyd 7° 
100 Amalgamated Press 7% 
200 Morris Motor 74% 
200 Vickers 5%, Tax Free 
€100 Turner & Newall 7% 
100 British Aluminium 6% 
200 imperial Chemical 7 
200 Dunlops 10% “C” 16/- fully paid 
100 Goodlass Wall 7% 
100 Gaumont British 54% Ist 
100 Courtaulds 5% 
200 Reckitt & Sons 5% 2nd 


The Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. 
Ltd. are Trustees for the Certificate Holders ; 
they hold all securities, issue certificatesto pur- 
chasers, and collect and distribute dividends. 
A booklet giving full information together 
with application forms for Sub Units, may be 
obtained from any branch of the Midland Bank 
Ltd., any stockbroker or direct from 





































FIRST PROVINCIAL AFIXED TRUST LTD. 
| él. Spring Gardens. Manchester 2 
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THE SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


Telephone DEAnsgote 3056 














A RARE INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY. 


vd FREE OF 
G TAX 
without risk. 


For a strictly limited period the Directors of 


THE LONDON INVESTMENT 
AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY, LTD. 
are prepared to accept further deposits at the above-mentioned rate. 
WRITE DEPT. S. 
39 MOORGATE, E.G. 2. Metro. 0507-9. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL OVER £100,000. 























This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500, 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... eco oe £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ae tes aad pe aie £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 








COMPANY MEETING 


NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND, Ltd, 
IMPROVED RESULTS 





Tue sixty-third ordinary general meeting of the National Bank 
of New Zealand, Ltd., was held on July 9th, at 17 Moorgate, 
London, E.C, 

Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E. (the chairman of the Bank), in 
the course of his speech, said : We are able to show an improvement 
in net profit of £7,000. Gross profits are £20,000 better, but 
Dominion income tax, under the heading of expenses, has absorbed 
the whole of this improvement. Income tax is still a very serious 
burden on the banks in New Zealand, but we are not without 
hope-that before long the method of assessment will be placed on a 
more equitable and less onerous footing. 

We propose to pay a final dividend in sterling at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum, free of income tax, and the carry-forward 
is £115,400, as against £106,400 last year. 

The Reserve Bank of New Zealand has nearly completed its 
first year, and I think I may say that the change has been efiected 
with the minimum of disturbance to all concerned, and that we, 
in common with the other banks, have given our hearty co-operation 
with a view to facilitating the new development. 

The Governor, at the first meeting of the Reserve Bank, held 
recently in Wellington, indicated that the bank would pursue 
a steady course and would not embark on any rash experiments 
which would have a prejudicial and unsettling effect upon the 
credit of the Dominion. He also made it clear that in the absence 
of any change in conditions, of which he saw no indication, the 
bank would aim at maintaining the rates of exchange at the present 
level. The more settled feeling with regard to exchange is reflected in 
the balance of trade figures. The excess of exports this year 
is £9,903,000, as against last year’s excess of £15,926,000. Importers, 
relieved from exchange anxiety, were evidently encouraged to buy, 
and latest figures show that this tendency is persisting. 

The average price received for butter was 8,7d. a lb., as compared 
with 9.ld. a year ago, and the quantity was about 2,000 tons less. 
The quantity of cheese exported was slightly less, but the value 
was maintained at 5.ld. a lb. I am glad to say that prices for 
wool and, to a lesser extent, butter, have since improved. 

Our own efforts, as in the past, will be directed towards givin 
all the assistance and encouragement we can to our customers an 
as conditions tend to improve we shall hope to see a greater demand 
for accommodation. The bank is in a strong and healthy condition 
and we shall be in a position to take full advantage of any further im- 
provement which may manifest itself, which I hope is not far distant. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 78.) 
are continuing to pursue a conservative policy, and after 
transferring £75,000 to the General Reserve against £60,000 
last year, the dividend of 15 per cent. on the “ A” Shares 
is maintained, and also the 5 per cent. on the “ B” Shares. 
The balance-sheet shows a strong position; the consolidated 
statement of assets and liabilities exhibits a total of cash 
of £676,000, while the Reserve is up to £400,000. 


* * * * 


Tuk RAaitway OUTLOOK. 


Although the tone of Home Railway traffics for the first 
six months of this year shows that the improvement estab- 
lished last year has been well maintained, the market for 
Railway stocks is not showing undue exuberance with regard 
to dividend estimates, though there has been a certain amount 
of speculative buying of L.M.S. 4 per cent. Preference of 1928, 
on the bare hope that dividends may be in sight before long. 
The fact is, however, that the market for Home Railway 
stocks is overshadowed at the moment by a number of uncer- 
tainties both of a favourable and unfavourable character. As 
regards the former, there is a general hope that the final 
decisions with regard to the rating assessments may be 
favourable to the railways, but, on the other hand, not only is 
there uncertainty with regard to the extent to which railway 
expenditure may have been affected during the first half of 
this year by the partial restoration of wages cuts, to say 
nothing of increased expenditure upon expanded _traffics, 
but also we already have the prospect of demands on the 
part of the wage earners for a full restoration of the cuts. 
Altogether, therefore, it seems likely that a cautious policy 
will be followed so far as the interim distributions are con- 
cerned, though there is a reasonable prospect of a further 
expansion in revenues during the second half of the year, 
given a continuance of the present improvement in trade. 

* * * * 
ELECTRIFICATION SCHEMES. 

The fresh borrowing for electrification of the London 
Suburban systems of the railways, a work which is to 
extend over the next five years, must, of course, ulti- 
mately involve an indirect increase in fixed charges. 
During the period of construction, however, interest can 
be paid out of capital and the real test will come at the end 
of the period when it remains to be seen how far increased 
capital charges will be offset by increased revenues and, 
perhaps, some decrease in actual working expenses. During 
the construction period, however, there must inevitably be 
some interruption of services which may not be conducive to 
increased receipts on the systems affected. Nevertheless, it 
is generally recognized that this work of electrification is long 
overdue and there is no reason to suppose that the ultimate 
results may not be beneficial both to the travelling public and 
even to the railways themselves. A. W. K. 














SOUTH AMERICA. 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


For full particulars apply to: 


} ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 
| THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMI 
j AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 


PANY. 
be Vs 























THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
Crogether £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_the_Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


“The Spectator” Crossword No. 14 


By ZENO 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this wal 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzip” ; 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be ce 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The a . 
of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions ae €:: 
bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery.| ‘ie 
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ACROSS 8. Requires a continent 
1. Aeriform fluid in a state of answer ! 


amusement ? 9. 
11. This kind of blade wouldn’t 
eut much ! 
. She has lost her sheep, so we 
are told. 
. Small tower. 
. Found in stars. 
. Comparatively advanced in 16. 


. . . before me ?” 
10. 
12. 
shivering. 
13. Inhabitant of the open sea, 
. Came to an end in slang. 
Mistake turned up in time, 


ry] 


age ? 20. rev. Red wine. 
19. Tide has turned round the 22. Company of singers. 

sea. 25. “all that beauty, all that 
21. Off the coast of 8. wealth e’er..., 
23. A peaceful sound ? Await alike the inevitable 
24. An archaic blockhead. hour.” 
27. rev. In 35. 26. “ Yet I 
28. In 13. A dull and muddy-mettled 
29. Very small areas. rascal, ... ss 
32. Rescue which includes you. Like John-a-dreams, un. 


pregnant of my cause.” 
Ancient - Roman household 
god. 
In 1 across 


. Noxious exhalation. 

34. Deep wooded valley. 

Machine which took 
name from a hangman. 


30. 
its 
St. 


DOWN 
. Generally found 
books. 
. Matthew, James and John. 
. Beware—if you have to take 
this. 
. rev. In 8. 
rev. The start of all know- 
ledge. 
Animal found in hunting. 
. “Til puta... round about 
the earth 
In forty minutes.” 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword Puzzle No. 145 is Miss A. Roles, 
13 Bird-in-Hand Lane, Bickley, Kent. 


JUST ONE POUND 


takes a poor child away from the misery 
of mean streets for a fortnight’s real joy 
in the country. You who know the 
pleasures of the country and can enjoy 
them at will, can hardly realise what they 
mean to children who know nothing 
but airless, poverty-stricken surroundings. 
Please send your donation to-day for the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to D. O. Malcolm, Esq. (Room 6), 17 Buckingham Strcet, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 


In 1934 we sent away over 36,000 children. This year, owing to lack 
of Funds, we may have to reduce our numbers by several thousands. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 145 
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Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements eaceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
99 Gower Street, , London, Wc. 3, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday -“ each week. 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


PERSONAL 


cee 
READPWINNERS BOTHERED BY BATTLING 
against life’s cares find consolation in a pipeful 

of TOM LONG tobacco—9d. an ounce. 








» “Sensible, Cheerful, Inspiring Advice” Books of 
2s. paper, 3s. cloth, of all Booksellers or post 2d. 
FENLAND PRESS LTD. (7C) Wisbech, Cambs. 


(Oe emibh OF NERVES, by Wilfrid Northfield. 


Today, 
extra. 





¥ENEVA.— International and Inter-religious Students’ 

y Home for Women (with Restaurant attached). 
French and English conversation, excellent reference 
library for Students of Comparative Religion. Terms, in- 
eluding baths and afternoon teas, from Frs. 7.50 (approx. 
10s.) a day. Inexpensive Restaurant with free use of re- 
creation rooms and participation in Home-life for men and 
women living outside. 

Further particulars apply The WARDEN, 


* Fellowship House,’’ 8 rue Sénebier, Geneva. 








IKE A LADY’S CARESS” is a shave with the 

L BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 12s. 6d., post 

free (with 12 superfine blades).—SALOMONSEN & CO., 6 
and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 





N' RVLYFE.—New Life for Exhausted Nerves. Not 
a drug but a pure food in tins or cachets. MADE 
FRESH FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL. Highly recom- 
mended. Contains every known vitamin conducive to health 
and renewed vitality. Send for booklet to ** NURVLYFE,” 
Southwood, Walkford, Highcliffe-on-Sea, Hants. 





UAKERISM.—Information and Literature respect- 
Q ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends free on so eende to the FRIENDS’ HOME 
SERVICE COMMITTEE, Friends’ House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W. 1. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St.,8.W.1,for particulars of that organization. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


HIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY to prove how gene- 

rous you are! Send a poor or crippled child on holi- 

day to the sea or country. You can give two weeks of 

glorious holiday to some handicapped child for the sum of 

just ONE GUINEA. Send your donation now to SHAF- 

TESBURY SOCIETY and 4 8.U., John Kirk House, 32 John 
Street, London, W.C. 











APPOINT MENTS, &c., VACANT 


Saget eg IN PUBLIC SCHOOL.—-Religious 
) teaching broad with stress upon fundamentals. 
Commencing salary about £170 resident. Possibilities 
of important position.—Apply Box A620. 








Dp" 2PUTATION SECRETARY (Ordained ©. of E. or 

Lay) required, under 40 years of age. Capable 
speaker, good organizer. Salary £300 per annum upwards, 
according to qualifications, and out-of- pocket expenses. 

-Apply_ by letter only, stating experience and with 
copies of three testimonials to SECRETARY, Shaftesbury 
Homes and ‘ Arethusa ’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


nr den te ce OF WORKSOP COL- 
IGE 








Notts, one of the Schools in the Midland 
Division, Woodard Schools, will be vacant in January, 
1936. Particulars of the appointment can be obtained 
from the Provost, Plex House, Hadnall, Shrewsbury. 
Communications should be marked * Official.” 











HOSPITAL 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
U [540 BEDS 


540 — MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
R FINAL MEDICAL STUDIE 
Winter Posner commences Tuesday, October | ist, 1935. 
The Hospital and Medical School offer complete 
facilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 
Medical Examinations. 
Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually. 
Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
the annual value of over £1,000. Thirty-six Resident 
Appointments annually. 
Particulars from the DEAN, University er Hospital 
Medical School, University Street, W-.C. 











PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
TRAINING COL- 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL 
) —* EGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss peas ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petir. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of 
gymnastics. The course of Training extends over 
3 years and includes Educational and Medical Gym- 











nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For 
prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
L PINE COLLEGE 
Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. English 


Individual education and care. 


School for boys 12 to 19. 
Character. 


Modern languages. Examination coaching. 





Health. Winter and other sports. ig September 
vacancies apply to the Headmaster, J. M. S. BARNARD, 
M.A. (Cantab.). 

IRLS leaving school this term, DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
G and Languages in large chalet in Swiss Alps; 
trained supervision; winter sports, tennis, swimming. 


Moderate fees paid in sterling —CHALET DU VALLON, 
Chateau D’oex, Switzerland. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





BOYS AND GIRLS. 


YCHOOLS FOR 
Ss EXAMS. 


TUTORS FOR ALL 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


Parents and Guardians can obtain reliable 
and disinterested advice gratis by sending 
full particulars of requirements to: 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 

SCHOLASTIC AGENTS, LTD., 

| 61 Conduit Street, anion, Wa. 

Founded 1901 $3 Tel. : yo 0301 
3) 

INDIVIDUAL 





ENQUIRY RECEIVES 
ATTENTION, 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS” complete 
Directory, price 3/3 by post. 
“JOURNAL OF C AREERS,’ 
to examinations, etc., 1/- 


EVERY 


guide 
monthly. 

















TRAINING COLLEGES 





N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
1 SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 6. 

Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
University of London. Preparation for Teachers’ 
Diploma of University of London, Teacher's Certificate 
of University of Cambridge for the Diplomas and 
Teacher’s Certificate of the National Froebel Union. The 
College also offers the year’s training required by Art 
students desirous of teaching in Secondary Schools and 
is one of the Institutions approved for the year’s training 
for the Secondary Teachers’ Art Certificate of the 
University of Oxford. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 





HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL a 
T 255 CROMWELL RoabD, 3. ip aan S.W. 
efficient training in delightful Asien 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGH’ 
Six months’ Intensive Course, £40. 
Prospectus on application. Frobisher 3642. 





provides ¢ 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NSDAILE. 


4 
KILGRASTON 


ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 Years. 
Headmistress—Miss H. P. Auld, B.Se. (Hons.) 


Thorough General Edueation. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields. 
For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, C.A. 
Clerk to the Governors, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 





AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


H’ AWNES SCHOOL, 





'T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, Cirencester, Glos. (under 
Anglican Sisterhood of Holy Trinity, Oxford). Good 

grounds, playing field, qualified staff. Usual Exams. 

Moderate fees.—Particulars from SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 





J E N T Ww O R T H 


** RECOGNIZED” RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. Jones, C.H., D.D. 
Principal: Miss D. Bourne, M.A. (London). 


Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Preparas 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science. Orchestras. Scholar- 
ships. Excellent health record. 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 
Bournemouth, 


College Road, 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





EALLY G OOD CIDER.—Once you have tried 
I *QUANTOCK VALE” you will never wish for 
better. Finest quality in cask and bottle at maderate 


prices direct from producers. Send for list, or enclose 10s, 
for mixed case of 9 Champagne quarts (carr. paid).— 
QUANTOCK VALE CIDER Co. Lrp., North Petherton, 
Bridgwater. 











TO SAVE THOSE IN PERIL AT SEA 


You yourself may never be called upon to 
effect a rescue at sea—yet can you forget that 
it is a part of the daily work of these heroic 


men ? 


Are you willing to help them in this magnificent 


work ? 


The work costs £250,000 each year, but every 
penny will help. Send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Lr.-Cot. C. R. 


Honorary Treasurer. 


SATTERTHWAITE, 
Secretary. 


a: & 


S.W. 1. 
O.B.E., 


London, 








COLDS 


BPE 


/ INHALANT \\ 








for Summer Colds 
A cold in the summer time is intensely dis- 
agreeable, and the prevalence of dust renders 
a@ cure difficult—unless ‘‘ Vapex”’ 
‘*‘ Vapex’’ soothes, cleanses and protects the 
inflamed mucous membrane of nose and throat. 
Put a drop on your handkerchief and breathe 
the germ-killing vapour. 
All Chemists 


is used. 


2/- and 3/- 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD: 


Sr sth Swit 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








. and then THE RED HOUSE. 

















temperature readings. 














routine ? 














20 minutes from Waterloo ? 
THE RED HOUSE, 
LEATHERHEAD 
An hotel... and a Home. 

Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will 
send you full particulars. 

One minute from the station. 
Waterloo. Golf, 
and bridge asthe mood dictates. 
head 164. Private suites available. 
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In London, spring 
and summer are chiefly a matter of calendar dates and 
How different in the country! 
Why keep week-ends as your only release from daily 
Have you ever realised how simple and com- 
fortable it is to live right in the country—yet only 


minutes from 
tennis on summer evenings, 
Telephone: 


be glad to 


billiards 
Leather- 
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EARLY 
HUN 


SUMMER 

















be 








TEIGNMOUTH. 
Miistablished 1573. 





























the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC 
Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


























HOLIDAY 
BISHOPSTEIGNTON. 


Offers special advantages of ECONOMY, COMFORT and 


Licut Batus, 








ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltq., 
q bed and breakfast, 
96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 





30s.- 
1.—Victoria 3347. 




















2 gns. weekly, partial board : 
—Particulars, SECRETARY, 























Suites 24 new rooms 
Jild. Guide from J. 


with radiators, 
T. CULLEY, Manager 




















ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. 
A. 


& c, water. 
A. B.AC. 





WDINBURGH.—THE ALISON 
‘4 Crescent. Tgms.: **Melcrest,”” 














HOTELL 
Edinburgh. 


--Melville 
Tel. 31295. 











RESTFUL HOL 


F UR A 


eats: 





HOTEL. 
HIRE. 

















On the Estuary of the Dee, 








Mersey Tunnel.—Tel. : 
by Chester. 


Neston 364. 














PARKGATE, 


‘overlooking Welsh hills 
Within 10 miles of Chester and Liverpool viv 
Station : 


TWAT. 


1 wonderful 
Parkgate 








Gt. 














day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resider‘ 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S— Britain’s 
Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. 


Inclusive terms from 13s. per 


Greatest 
270 bed- 


Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES 





in 




















OTELS managed by the 

















LTD. 
ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 











1 








BP. BR. H. A., LE., 
STREET, W. 1. 














English 
‘Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
H 1e 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Country. 


93 REGENT 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
(Continued ) 


URREY, TRUST INNS» for excellent country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ** S.’’, stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 


we tRE to stay in London.—THE 
George’s Square, 8S.W. 1. 

5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). 

dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 








LODGE, 1 St. 
Room and Break ‘ast, 
With 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach J'he Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 inser- 
tions, 5°, for 13, 74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then _ buy 

* BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe; extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWAaRTHS, 
473 Crookesmoor, Shetfield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 


SALE OF REALSHETLAND WOOLLIES direct from 

Ss Shetlands—Pullovers, Cardigans, all kinds of 
Woollies, hand-knitted for you by native knitters, from 
lovely real Shetland wool. All fashionable styles, plain, 
or * Fair-Isle”’ patterns. Shetland Prices always far 
less than shop prices—and extra Sale discount during 
July and August. Illus. Booklet and Wool Colour Card 
Free.—WM. D. JOHNSON, Dept. 5.392, Mid-Yell, 
Shetiands. 














CINEMAS 
ACADEMY CINE 


Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 





MA. 


New Russian Drama based on Dostoievsky 
“ST. PETERSBURG’ 


with fine violin playing. 


Stori 


ag, 





VERYMAN (opp. Hampste: ad Tube Stn. Ham. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed, 
MSS. 1s.-per 1,000 words. ¢ Jarbon copy 3d. per 1,000.~ 
Miss N. MaCFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 








YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING.—General MSs, 
10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific 1s., carbons 2d. per 
1000.—ERIC CaRSLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts, 
Ww 1 E FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—Rvarnt 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


+OLD, DIAMONDS, SILVER !—Record High Prices 
4 id for Old Gold (£7 1s. 0z.) and Silver, Bracelets, 











ck Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins; also 
JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities, 


Cash or offer at once. — BENTLEY & CoO., 
(facing Brook St.), London, W. 1. 


65 New Bond SF. 
(Mayfair 0651.) 








TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 





A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 

Please quote T'he Spectator. 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) 


F.D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


(Telepl one : 





) 
4, July 15th, RAIMU in CES MESSIEURS DE uA 
SANTE (A). July 18th, ROBERT FL AHERTY’S 
TABU (U). 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 























from THE SPECTATOR’S Iecommended List. 
vive wider publicity to their e:tablishments, 























them. 





























BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH 



































BRIGHTON.— BLENHEIM. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 


























BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 





























CHRISTCHURCH.— KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).— 
—STRATHEARN HYI 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES, 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 











































































































HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels- 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 


the following 
fave subscribed towards the cost of publication 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
Where more than one hotel in any town is men- 
tioned, their names are placed in alphabetical 


(Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 


BRIGHTON (Rottingdean) —TUDOR C 


CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 


DRUMMOND ARMS. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





~—or 
In order to 


of this 


order, 


LOSE. 


RO. 





EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH, 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 

FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD. 
FORTINGALL (Perths)—FORTINGALL, 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
HASTINGS.— ALBANY. 

—QUEEN’S. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
KESWICK.— KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH(Perths).—LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT, 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
-—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell 5t., W.C. 1. 
—UNITED $l ICES, 98/102 Cromwell 


Rd., S.W 
MALVERN.—R oY AL F OLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 


MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 





NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
--STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTILE 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLKE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK. , Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PARK HYDRO Horet 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Statfs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY, 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRI 
—PALACE. 
—ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 


VATE. 





MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 


WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).—THEOBALD’S PARK 








By CAB (C. A. Belisha). 











ARTHUR H. 

















PROFESSIONAL 


G6 /= net. 


a girl who becomes a professional co-respondent. 


STOCKWELL, 





Original, and of appeal to all. 
LTO., 


CO-RESPONDENT | 


Outstanding and most interesting novel, centred round the life and romance o! 


29 LU DGATE HILL, 


£ 


Order of your library or hodheslier, 1 
LONDON. | 
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